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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—¢——— 
HE Conservatives could not be content on Thursday with- 
out obstructing the Prime Minister’s motion to suspend 
the Standing Orders, in order that he might give his account of 
the Franchise Bill,—an obstruction of which Sir Stafford 
Northcote himself was evidently ashamed. Mr. Chaplin insisted 
that the mind of the Government ought to be as much absorbed 
as his own is in foot-and-mouth disease,—that they ought to be 
going about deep in meditation on the best way of keeping it 
out when it is out, and of stamping it out when itisin. Mr. 
Raikes, on the contrary, was so profoundly convinced that the 
Government should be groaning under the moral pangs due 
to the consciousness of Supplementary Estimates not yet con- 
fided to the House, that they ought not to havea cheerful moment 
‘till they had made a clean breast of them; and Sir Henry Wolff 
held that their imagination ought to be so absorbed in the 
military difficulties of the situation in Egypt, that their con- 
fidences to Parliament should be confined exclusively to that 
subject. Lord Randolph Churchill posed for once as a 
magnanimous foe, anxious to use any little influence he had, to 
get Sir Henry Wolff to withdraw his motion of adjournment, 
but we need hardly say that his speech was devoted to sup- 
porting the case of the Obstructors. The Speaker did not 
interfere, though the speeches were certainly most irrelevant ; 
and so three-quarters of an hour or more of precious time 
followed the hour and a half already devoted to upwards of 
threescore of the most insignificant questions on record. 








At last Mr. Gladstone was allowed to make his statement. 
He spoke of the household franchise as sanctioned by both sides 
of the House, and of the many rural districts which are nomin- 
ally called boroughs as proving that the rural householder is as 
safe and shrewd a voter as the urban householder. All the 
Three Kingdoms were to be included in this measure, and all of 
them, with the most trivial exceptions, as regarded local customs 
of registration, &c., on the same terms. This was to be an 
enfranchising, not a disfranchising Bill. As we understand 
Mr. Gladstone’s statement, even the existing faggot-voters are 
not to be disfranchised, though stringent provisions are to be 
taken against the creation of. faggot-votes for the future. All 
the existing borough franchises are to be maintained, and some 
of them even enlarged,—i.e., the household franchise, the £10 
yearly-value franchise (which is to be extended to land without 
buildings, whereas now it only includes buildings) and the lodger 
franchise; and a new borough franchise, called for want of a 
better phrase a service franchise, is to be added,—in other words, 
the tenant of a building which he occupies as a part of the con- 
ditions of his service, from an astronomer royal in his observ- 
atory down to a gardener in his gardener’s cottage, is to 
be enfranchised, even though he pays no rent for the house 
which he cccupies. In the county constituencies there are to 
be the same four franchi:es,—a household franchise, a lodger 








franchise, a £10 clear annual-value franchise, and a service 
franchise, and the old property franchises are to stand untouched. 
Only no new franchises are to be created out of rent-charges and 
other incorporeal hereditaments, nor out of subdivided heredita- 
ments of any kind, unless they are really inherited by descent, 
succession, marriage-settlement, or will, ¢.c., unless they are 
not “ manufactured ” for electoral purposes. 


On the subject of Redistribution, Mr. Gladstone declined to 
declare the opinion of the Government. Redistribution has 
always been the dangerous part of Reform Bills, and there was 
much less cause now for insisting on knowing the proposals of 
the Government than in former years. In former years, Re- 
distribution meant, to a large extent, disfranchisement. In 
the present case it could hardly mean disfranchisement, in 
any case, for the qualifications for county and borough were 
so similar that any voter transferred from a county to a 
borough would have his vote in the borough, and any voter 
transferred from a borough to a county would have his vote in 
the county. Redistribution could not be properly dealt with in 
the same Bill as the franchise. It ought to be a large measure, 
and to tack it on to the Franchise Bill necessarily tended to 
make it a small measure. Nevertheless, Mr. Gladstone did not 
object to give a general sketch of his own ideas on Redistribution. 
And though he declined to commit his colleagues, he would not 
express any views which, so far as he knew, were disapproved by 
them. Hesbould wish Redistribution to be a large measure, 
approaching more nearly the measure of 1832 in magnitude 
than the measure of 1867,—in order that the settlement might 
not be reopened too soon. At the same time, he would not wish it 
to go on entirely new lines. He objected to equal electoral districts, 
not so much from any dislike to the effect of such a rule, as 
because there was no need for so much unsettlement as it would 
cause, and no desire in the country for it. At the same time, he 
would not give very dense populations like the metropolis their 
full numerical share of representation. He thought distant and 
scattered populations, like those of rural Scotland and Ireland, 
even with the same number of representatives, had a less 
“available” political influence than populations closely con- 
centrated, and near to the seat of power. He would not 
diminish the present representation of Ireland. “ Within 
reasonable limits,’ he would not break up historical con- 
stituencies; but we do not understand Mr. Gladstone to have 
committed himself to promising huge places like Liverpool, and 
Glasgow, and Birmingham that they should not be subdivided. 
Above all, he would keep the county representation distinct 
from the town representation, as he held that a different class 
of interests would always be identified respectively with town 
and country life. Finally, as we understand him, he was per- 
sonally opposed to any increase of the House of Commons, 
though he thought it a subject which must be discussed. Mr. 
Gladstone concluded with a very powerful appeal to Liberals to 
waive all their private preferences, for a great common effort to 
add this new electoral strength to the Throne and Constitution. 


The debate which followed was not one of interest, and it is 
not creditable to the Conservatives that on a motion for leave to 
introduce such a Bill as this, they should have insisted on ad- 
journing the debate. Every opportunity that can be devised 
for wasting the time of the House now receives the sanction 
either of a group of subordinate leaders, or, as in this case, of 
Sir Stafford Northcote himself. The debate was adjourned till 
Monday. 


Monday and Tuesday night in the Commons were mainly 
occupied with stately ceremonial. On Monday, Mr. Gladstone 
moved a vote of thanks to the retiring Speaker, Sir Henry 
Brand, and spoke of his zeal and ability, his judgment 
and fairness, “his unremitting attention ‘to the constantly 
increasing business,” and his “uniform urbanity to Members 
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of the House.” His “functions had been exercised in a period 
of difficulty unknown to past experience.” The “Speaker is 
united with the House by ties so intimate and confidential” as 
to make his office unique ; and but for Sir Henry Brand’s skill, 
tact, and understanding, the difficulties which environ it would 
have been greater still. “Every one of the words contained in 
the vote of thanks has, in our view, a meaning and a force pro- 
portioned to the growth of circumstances.” Sir Stafford North- 
cote acknowledged how completely these words represented the 
feeling of the House, and added, with graceful cordiality, an 
expression of his own sense that the Speaker's “ urbanity, as 
well as ability and strength of character,” had materially helped 
to the maintenance of the high office which he had so well filled. 
Mr. Parnell objected to the vote with a hesitation which struck the 
whole House, on the ground that certain of the Speaker’s official 
actions had helped to inflict grievous wrong on Ireland ; and then 
the Speaker with a lofty reference to his certainty that Mr. Parnell 
acted from his sense of duty, acknowledged with deep emotion 
the kindness of the House. His own conduct since he entered the 
House thirty-two years ago “ had been guided by a constant and 
abiding faith in the House as an instrument of good govern- 
ment,” and he was “ unwilling to say farewell, for his heart was 
with the House to which he owed so much. I thank you heartily 
for the crowning act of this day in recognition of my services.” 


The election of the new Speaker on Tuesday was marked by 
an impressive incident. Mr. Whitbread, himself so often named 
for the Chair, moved the election of Mr. Arthur Peel, in a speech 
in which he showed that connection with Government had never 
been a barrier to election, and described the new difficulties 
which beset the Chair arising from the new duties of the House, 
and the new practice of raising points of order. He was seconded 
by Mr. Rathbone, who dilated on the congestion of business 
caused by the vast increase in the area of influence; and then 
the House was at once startled and charmed by a speech 
from the Speaker Elect, who is scarcely known, so full of 
quiet dignity and impressiveness that of itself it justitied his 
election. He was well aware, he said, that he owed his elevation 
mainly to his father’s connection with that House, and should 
feel the difficulties of the post insurmountable, but that he could 
rely on the moral support, and assistance, and co-operation of 
the House itself. ‘He would make no professions, when profes- 
sions might so soon be tested by experience,” but “he would lay 
aside all that savoured of political predilection, and subordinate 
everything to the great interests of the House at large.” He 
trusted that he might be permitted not only to maintain the 
formal rules of the House, but to hand on its traditions, ‘“‘ and 
above all its most inestimable tradition that personal courtesy, 
that interchange of chivalry between Member and Member which 
he believed compatible with the most effective party debates.” 
Mr. Arthur Peel sat down amidst a sense in the House at once 
of awe and of relief, and not only was congratulated on his 
election by Mr. Gladstone in words full of honour for his father, 
as well as himself, but by Sir Stafford Northcote, who 
alluded directly to “the eloquent and powerful words in 
which the House had been addressed,” and intimated the con- 
tentment of his party, ‘although it would not become me, and 
would ill become the House itself, to anticipate the action of 
future Parliaments,”—a saving clause inserted, it is believed, to 
avert the wrath of followers who would have opposed an arch- 
angel as Speaker, if only opposition might waste ten minutes of 
“the Gladstone period.” 


On Thursday, the date of the latest despatches from Trin- 
kitat, it was fully expected that Genera] Graham, with the 
Expedition under his command, would on Friday morning 
march from Fort Baker, which had been occupied to protect the 
passage of a morass, to El Teb, the place where Baker Pasha’s 
force was destroyed, and there give battle to Osman Digna, who, 
on his side, was reported eager to accept the challenge. The 
force at the command of the Arab leader was variously esti- 
mated at from 8,000 to 18,000 men, but upon this point no cer- 
tainty exists. He had, however, been joined by powerful tribes, 
aud had drawn his men well together, so that he could scarcely 
have less than 12,000 in all. Of these, perhaps a fifth carry 
rifles, while the remainder are armed with scimitars and 
spears. The British Expedition numbers, according to the 
Times, 4,400 men, but a few of these would be non-effi- 
cients; while 500 would be left to defend Trinkitat and Fort 
Baker. The actual force moving forward would therefore 
be 3,800, the number given by other correspondents, of 











whom 300 would be cavalry. All these men are Euros 
peans; they carry 100 rounds per man, and they are well 
provided with everything except artillery. They have no horse 
artillery with them; and, indeed, none at all, except seven 
ship guns lent by Admiral Hewett, which will be carried on 
mules, and will fire shrapnel. The proportion of officers ig 
unusually large, and the General in command has the highest, 
reputation in the Army, and has to all appearance taken every 
precaution. The camel-drivers, it must be noted, and probably 
the mule-drivers of the Ambulance Corps, are all natives, wha 
can only be relied on in the event of decisive victory. 


The result must be known before these words reach our 
readers, and will, of course, affect the whole position in Egypt. 
and the Soudan. If General Graham is victorious, the Mahdi. 
will lose half his prestige ; but if he is repulsed, which ought to. 
be impossible, there will be Egypt to reconquer. It is rumoured 
that the Khedive is unwilling to remain in Cairo, which he: 
believes to be unsafe, but the rumour is inconsistent with his. 
character. ‘T'wo of the Egyptian regiments officered by Euro-. 
peans have been ordered to Assouan, and left Cairo on Thursday- 
quite obediently, and apparently most cheerful. The corre-. 
spondents are loud in praise of the appearance of the men, but: 
they can only be tested when they quit the railway and are at 
liberty to desert. They may turn out better than is expected,. 
as the Sincat garrison, who, however, were Nubians, did. 
General Gordon, far in front in Khartoum, still reports him- 
self satisfied, is forwarding his Egyptians by boat to Berber, 
and is sending two armed steamers up the White Nile to 
distribute his proclamations to the tribes, and perhaps to read 
them a lesson. The General is awaiting replies to his letters: 
to the Chiefs, but meanwhile all is quiet in Khartoum, and 
doubtless will remain so until the Mahdi finally declares himself, 
There is a rumour that his forces are advancing from El Obeid: 
by two routes, but it comes from spies, who are as likely to be- 
emissaries as not, and anxious to spread terror, and it is entirely 
unconfirmed from official sources. 


London has been excited, though not alarmed, by the dis- 
covery of a plot to blow up three great railway-stations— 
Victoria Street, Paddington, and Charing Cross—with dyna- 
mite. According to the Home Secretary, the plot in all three: 
cases was the same. A quantity of “atlas” dynamite, of 
American manufacture, was placed in a portmanteau or leather 
bag, with an American clock so arranged that at a certain hour 
it would fire a detonator and explode the dynamite. The port-- 
manteau, or bag, was then deposited in the luggage-room, to 
wait till called for, and its bearer departed, leaving his machine 
to explode of itself. In Charing Cross and Paddington the 
machinery failed, and the porters directed to search the luggage- 
discovered the infernal contrivances, so to speak, dead, the 
alarum movement having finished without an explosion. In 
the Victoria-Street Station, however, the explosion occurred 
early on Tuesday morning, and the luggage-room, booking- 
office, and waiting-rooms were blown into the air, while a fire 
broke out from a shattered gas-pipe. This was, however, 
sabdued, and as no lives were lost, and the rooms were only 
of lath and plaster, the damage done is valued at only £4,000. 
The intention, however, was to wreck the whole building, and 
kill all the passengers who might be in it, besides starting a 
great fire,—an almost unparalleled piece of villainy. The police 
have no clue as yet to the perpetrators, though it appears 
certain, from the clothes and newspapers found in the machines, 
that they were Irish-Americans, probably the men who tried 
to wreck the Metropolitan trains, and whose object is clearly to 
wreak the maximum of harm on the innocent consistent with 
the perfect safety of their own lives. None of the hundreds 
threatened in these attempts have been in any way the enemies: 
of Ireland. 


It is becoming a serious question whether the British 
Government should not ask that .of Washington to aid in sup- 
pressing these villains, by signing a Treaty binding both 
nations to make conspiracy to injure foreign cities, or incite- 
ments thereto, highly penal offences. If English desperadoes 
were plotting or advising fire-raising in New York, the Ameri- 
cans would expect our Government to help them; and why is 
the obligation not reciprocal? We are quite aware that Con- 
gress cannot compel the State of New York to alter its laws, 
but it can sanction a Treaty, and a Treaty takes, under the 
Constitution, precedence of municipal laws. Americans and 
Englishmen are in perfect friendship, and American reputation 
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js endangered by these monstrous villainies. The dynamitards, 
moreover, are endangering American lives, for these cakes of 
Atlas dynamite are all sent across in steamers, and may blow 
up on board. Are we to wait till the sudden destruction of a 
hundred “ leading ” Americans and their wives excites a burst of 
fury in New York, before we can hope for the most ordinary 
offices of friendship ? 


A ceremonial was gone through at Berlin on the 27th ult. 
qhich is believed to be of importance to Europe. A special 
mission from St. Petersburg, headed by the Grand Duke 
Michael and General Gourko, just appointed to the highest 
command in Poland, waited on the Emperor of Germany to 
congratulate him on the seventieth anniversary of his investi- 
ture with a Russian Order, and to present him with a Marshal’s 
paton in the Russian Army. The Emperor received them with 
his whole family dressed in Russian uniforms, and it is said 
that the Grand Duke spoke of “the sincere attachment and 
immoveable devotion” of the Czar to his great-uncle. Cere- 
monials of that kind in Berlin, where those tediums are invested 
with significance, mean, at all events, that the Emperors, who 
between them control two millions of soldiers, desire to avoid 
fighting each other, for the present. 


To our great satisfaction, and not a little to our surprise, the 
Debate on the Address was finished yesterday week in time to 
take the Report and get it agreed to, so that after only four- 
teen nights’ debate,—in very recent years, the same debate, 
even including a vote of censure, would not have occupied five 
nights,—the House of Commons at last got to work. Yesterday 
week, The O’Donoghue defended himself from the attack made 
upon him by Mr. Healy, and pointed out how entirely void of 
foundation Mr. Parnell’s assertions as to the suppression of free 
speech by the Government are. The extreme Irishmen had 
gone about vilifying the Government just as much as they 
pleased, and Mr. Parnell’s two-hours’ speech produced not a 
shred of evidence of any interference with political meetings, 
except where there was real reason to apprehend a breach of the 
peace. Mr. Harrington replied to The O’Donoghue in a very 
personal attack, and the amendment was rejected by 81 against 
30,—majority, 51. 

On Monday, Mr. Milner Gibson,—one of the leaders of the 
Anti-Corn Law League,—died on board his yacht ‘ Resolute,’ at 
Algiers. He was born in 1807, so that he was in his seventy- 
seventh year at the time of his death. Mr. Milner Gibson 
entered public life as a Conservative, having sat as Conservative 
Member for Ipswich from 1837 to 1839. He then resigned his 
seat, because he could not resist the arguments for Free-trade, 
nor indeed for the popular cause in general, He was defeated 
when he contested Ipswich as a Liberal, and remained out 
-of Parliament till 1841, when he became Member for Manchester. 
Lord John Russell made him Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade in 1846, but he resigned his office in 1848, and became as 
strong an advocate of the policy of peace as Mr. Bright him- 
self. He was defeated at Manchester in 1857, after the dissolu- 
tion caused by the defeat of the Government on the China war, 
but was soon afterwards returned for Ashton-under- Lyne, which 
he represented till 1868. Lord Palmerston gave him a seat in his 
last Cabinet as President of the Board of Trade, and Mr. Milner 
Gibson retained that office till the defeat of Lord Russell’s Govern- 
ment by Mr. Disraeli in June, 1866. Mr. Milner Gibson was a 
smooth and fluent, but hardly animpressivespeaker. Inthe House 
he was chiefly known fortheadroitness with which he drew critical 
amendments, such as those which united the Peelites and the 
Russellites against Lord Palmerston on more than one occasion. 
He was dexterous in combining, for special purposes, parties of 

very dissimilar bent and genius. His Liberalism was Liberalism 
of the old type. He would almost have satisfied even Mr. Herbert 
Spencer with his absoluteness for laisser-faire. 


At Oxford, on Tuesday, Congregation discussed and passed the 
preamble of the Statate opening some of the University examin- 
ations, under certain restrictions, to women. The Provost of 
Queen’sand the Warden of Merton spoke in favour of the measure, 
after which Canon Liddon, in a very considerate and weighty 
spesch, insisted that this is but a first step to bringing women 
into a totally different social phase,—that in which they would 
wield a direct influence over affairs where hitherto their in- 
fluence, though great, has all been indirect. There we cannot 
agree with Dr. Liddon, though we entirely hold with him that 
women must always wield a far more powerful influence in- 
directly than they ever can wield directly over public affairs, 








Is, however, the work of education,—even teaching,—outside 
their natural sphere? The large amount of teaching entrusted 
to governesses seems to prove that it is not, and the ready 
welcome which the British public gave to women on the School 
Boards seems to show that women’s direct influence in matters 
of education is regarded as eminently wholesome. After a 
debate, in which only Canon Liddon represented with any force 
the negative side,—Professor Burrows appears to have made an 
injudicious speech on the same side,—the preamble was carried, 
by 100 votes against 46. 


Mr. E. Stanhope, in an extremely temperate and reasonable 
speech, raised on Friday week the whole question of Merv, and 
was assured by Sir C. Dilke that Her Majesty’s Government 
were negotiating with St. Petersburg, that they dreaded con- 
tact between Russia and territory under British influence, and 
that they had recently renewed their assurances of protection to 
the Ameer of Afghanistan. They regard Afghanistan “as an 
advanced post of this country,” and have recently taken posses- 
sion of Quettah, thus controlling the entire Bolan Pass. It was 
subsequently explained that orders had been issued to continue 
the railway through that Pass from Sibi to Quettah; and it is, 
we also understand, intended to maintain an experienced officer 
in Herat. These precautions are all wise, as defences against 
surprise; but we still maintain that if Russia ever addresses any 
serious menace to India, we shall fight her in the Black Sea, 
rather than in Afghanistan. We must, if driven to it, wage an 
offensive, not a defensive war. 


A considerable body of French shareholders in the Suez 
Canal are displeased with M. de Lesseps’s proposed compro- 
mise with the British shipowners. A Committee representing 
them has, therefore, drawn up a counter-proposition, which will 
be submitted at the great meeting of March 12th, and which is, 
in brief, that the Canal should be leased for the entire remainder 
of the term of concession to the British Government, on con- 
dition of paying 8f. per ton on all vessels using the Canal; 
the 8 f. to be divided among the shareholders, and all 
expenditure to fall upon the lessees, who, moreover, will 
be at liberty to make a second Canal, or widen the pre- 
sent one, or leave both projects alone, as they see fit. 
This proposal will not, of course, be carried; but we re- 
cord its emergence, because we shall hear more of it. It 
formulates the compromise which some day or other must be 
made between Great Britain and the Canal Company, more 
especially if Egypt ever falls into British hands. 


The contest at Brighton is going on in a very lively way, and 
is diversified by cock-and-bull stories of Mr. Schnadhorst’s in- 
terference from Birmingham, and the despatch of Birmingham 
roughs to Brighton. It is, indeed, essential to Mr. Marriott’s 
chance that the Birmingham Caucus legend should be kept 
alive, for that was the chief pretence for his first desertion of 
the principles which, up to the end of 1881, he had so strenuously 
supported, and which, in February, 1882, he so suddenly and 
grossly abandoned. ‘The little pamphlet of extracts from his 
speeches is the most effective electioneering document which 
could be published against him, but we are not sure that the 
Tories are not foolish enough to like cynical changes of face when 
these changes result in winning them an adherent. At Brighton 
Mr. Romer, Q.C., continues to prove himself an admirable can- 
didate ; and he is generously supported by Sir Julian Goldsmid, 
who left Kome in the hope of becoming a candidate, but found 
himself too late. Mr. Fawcett, too, has been speaking vigorously 
for the Liberals. 


The second reading of Mr. Anderson’s Bill for amending the 
Act which punishes Cruelty to Animals, so as to put down the 
pigeon-shooting clubs, was resumed on Wednesday at five 
o’clock, but talked out forthe day. Mr. Stuart-Wortley and Mr. 
Tottenham made violent speeches against it,—nominally on 
behalf of the poor man’s sport, really on behalf of Hurling- 
ham and the kindred Clubs. Sir F. Milner, who left the 
Hurlingham Club on account of the cruelty practised there, 
and who spoke warmly of the low gambling to which this crue} 
amusement—for it is not sport in the old sense—gives rise, 
cordially defended it. We trust that it may pass this Session, 
as Sir W. Harcourt promised it the cordial support of the 
Government. 


Bank Rate, 34 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1017 to 1014. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 


THE FRANCHISE BILL. 


R. GLADSTONE, as an orator, has often been accused 

of diffuseness, and the late Lord Beaconsfield, in a 
celebrated attack upon him, described him as “ inebriated with 
the exuberance of his own verbosity.” Our own view of him 
as an orator is entirely different. We believe that his mar- 
vellous power of exposition depends on the skill with which 
he confines his delineation of practical measures to just those 
features which will inform and interest the people, without so 
unduly compressing his statement as to give a merely dry and 
abstract 1ésumé of the changes proposed. Nothing could illustrate 
this peculiar power better than his speech of Thursday night, a 
speech which covered all the real interest of the case, and scarcely 
contained a phrase or a line which could have been omitted, 
without either diminishing the lucidity of the statement or 
omitting the comments needed to make the details interesting. 
When he is accused of diffuseness, his critics only mean 
that he is not as terse as a manual or an almanack. And he 
could not be a great orator, if he were. When you have to 
describe a Franchise Bill, you may, if you please, summarise 
its provisions as a book on the Constitution would summarise 
them ; but if you do, you will not awaken a single note of 
sympathy. Or you may, if you please, dilate at large on all 
the blessings you are going to confer; but if you do, the House 
of Commons will sicken of such platform verbosity. Mr. Glad- 
stone never falls into either error. He enters into the instincts 
of a business Assembly as truly as he enters into the instincts 
of popular bodies, and he leaves upon the mind just such a 
picture of the moral effect of his measure as is needed to 
vivify technical proposals, and give them a firm hold upon 
the imagination. Nothing could be more effective, for 
instance, than his defence of the limitation of the franchise 
measure to practical issues. To aim at theoretical per- 
fection, he said, in dealing with such a subject as this, 
is to take what is to very many people a most attractive 
road, but it is “the road to ruin.” ‘TI believe that there are 
authors and artists who are never satisfied with the perfection 
of their pictures or their diction, as the case might be, and in 
consequence the pictures or the diction have been wasted. I 
remember a most venerable Archbishop—Archbishop Howley 
—who was, with all respect be it spoken, the worst speaker in 
the House of Lords; and why? Because he was a man of 
inferior intellect ? He was a man of remarkable education and 
remarkable refinement, but unfortunately he had a taste so 
fastidious that he could never satisfy himself that his terms 
were perfect, or that his phrases were beyond criticism. In 
consequence of his fastidiousness between one and the other, 
that catastrophe befell him. Ideal perfection is not the true 
basis of legislation. We look at the attainable. We look at 
the practicable, and we have, I will say, too much of English 
sense to be drawn away by those sanguine delineations of 
what might possibly be done in Utopia from a path which 
promises to enable us to effect great good for the people of 
England. The following is not an exhaustive list, but there 
is the question of proportional representation, the question of 
woman suffrage, the question with regard to which my right 
honourable friend (Mr. Bright) invented a wicked phrase. I call 
a phrase wicked when it commits murder, and my right honour- 
able friend has had the fortune repeatedly to kill a proposal by 
a phrase. There was once a group of proposals made in a 
Reform Bill which he dubbed ‘ fancy franchises,’ and by that 
phrase he killed them all, There is the question of voting by 
aper, and the question of the franchise in the Universities. 
here is the freeman’s franchise, the livery franchise, the 
burgage franchise, and the principle whether one man should 
have more than one vote: There is no end to the propositions 
that may be raised on the stage of the first of these great divi- 
sions of the franchise, without touching the other two. Our 
principle has been to inquire what was practicable, and what 
are the conditions under which we move and act in the present 
state of Parliament and in the present state of Parliamentary 
business.” That was much the most diffuse passage in Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech, but it was of all others, perhaps, the 
most practical. It was the one addressed to the political 
crotcheteers, who alone have it in their power to wreck this 
Bill, but who might wreck it, if they would and dared. Mr. 
Albert Grey is more than half inclined to wreck it on the 
question of proportional representation. Sir John Lubbock, 
who is far too good a Liberal to wreck it at all, is yet 





too much disposed to lend a certain countenance to such | intelligibility for popular purposes of what is known as minority 





wreckers as Mr. Albert Grey. To all such, Mr, Glad. 

stone says in effect,—‘ Your proposals may have much to re 
said for them; but they are not, in the present state of the 
public mind, in any sense practicable; if you want ideal per- 
fection, you must sacrifice this Bill. If you want this Bill 

you must sacrifice ideal perfection, and suppress your own 
wishes till you have at least educated a larger public into sym- 
pathy with those wishes,’ Surely, no appeal can be more 
reasonable. It is, in fact, the key-note of the situation. It 
is not in the power of the Tories to defeat the Bill. It is in 
the power of the Liberals, Let the country see to it that they 
accept the advice of the Liberal leader, and refuse to let their 
representatives be cheated into losing the substance of this 
measure by their desire to grasp at a shadow. It is the only 
danger before us, but it is a danger serious enough to awaken the 
constituencies, and to stimulate their earnestness and vigilance, 

We, for our parts, intend to set a good example. We were 
we confess, eager for the eradication of the very principle oa 
which faggot-votes in the counties are created, and as fay 
as we can judge, the Government do not intend so much as to 
destroy the existing faggot-votes, but only to prevent their 
creation for the future. If we rightly understand Mr. Glad- 
stone, the Bill-described on Thursday will not expunge from 
the Register any of the faggot-votes even in Midlothian, or in 
Dumfriesshire, or in any other county where this “ manu- 
facture” has been brisk. Well, we heartily regret that, 
We even repine at it. If a single amendment on the Bill 
could be proposed to give a retrospective effect to the clause 
prohibiting these votes for the future, we would support it 
warmly, but we would not expose the fate of the Bill to 
the smallest risk, even in so good a cause as this. And 
as for our own ideal that all franchise qualifications should 
have been merged in the household qualification for the future, 
we accept with resignation, though with regret, the decision of 
the Government that that ideal, too, is dangerous and un- 
practical. We would not forfeit a single night of progress 
with the Franchise Bill for the sake of an ideal which the 
Government, on their responsibility as a Government, have 
thought it unwise to accept. For the rest, there is not a 
feature in the Bill now before the House to which, in ous 
opinion, a genuine Liberal can object. 

Of course, it will be said that it is unfair to alter so greatly 
as this Bill must alter the constituencies of the counties, 
without so redistributing power as to give the new electorates 
a representative strength in some fair proportion to their new 
numbers. It will be justly enough said that under this Bill, 
if it passes without a redistribution measure, and if a dis- 
solution takes place before any redistribution measure follows 
it, the vote of an elector of Middlesex, for instance, will 
become a very much less important political force than it 
now is, since it will be diluted by the addition of a host 
of new votes for Middlesex, and so will be enormously 
reduced in proportional value. This is perfectly true, and it 
is an excellent reason for passing a sound Redistribution Bill 
before a dissolution of Parliament. But it is no reason at all 
for refusing to pass this Bill. The pretext that if Parliament 
passed this, and refused to pass the other, a certain number of 
voters would have much less power than before, is worthless, The 
Bill is a step towards justice, and steps towards justice generally 
involve a loss of privilege to those who have already got 
justice. When we passed the Education Act, no doubt the 
special privileges of the classes previously educated were greatly 
diminished by the intrusion of the working-classes on their 
preserves. But that was no reason for keeping the working- 
classes in ignorance. Nor is it any reason for keeping the unen- 
franchised classes longer in their unenfranchised condition, that 
the effect of their enfranchisement must be to diminish the 
political privileges of those who are already enfranchised ; 
nor even that, if Parliament cannot be persuaded to take the 
next step at once, the political privileges of the present county 
electors will be diminished even more than in the end they ought 
to be. The political power taken, temporarily, from the 
existing electors will be given to the newly enfranchised electors, 
and as the former will have had more than their proper 
share for a long time back, they will have no right to com- 
plain if, for a very brief period, they have something less 
than their proper share, though still quite as much as their 
newly enfranchised brethren. 

We need hardly say that we ourselves are by no means en- 
chanted with Mr. Gladstone’s sketch of the principles of 
Redistribution to which he personally would give his assent. 
Disbelieving as we do in the practicability, or rather in the 
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representation, we have always looked to a large step in the 
direction of the equalisation of constituencies, and a large exten- 
sion of the number of those constituencies, as by far the most 
feasible mode.—at least of those intelligible to the people at 
large,—for securing the fair representation of minorities. Unless 

ou have a very considerable number of nearly equal con- 
stituencies, there is no sufficient security for the minority of 
one constituency being represented by the majority of another. 
In constituencies of very variable magnitude, very various 
causes may be at work, and no one can tell how these acci- 
dents may affect the average of results. To go to a different 
p int, if we thoaght—which we do not—that Mr. Gladstone really 
favours the suggestion of adding to the number of the House of 
Commons, a House already too large for efficiency, under the 
distracting influences of a complex and parti-coloured democracy, 
—we should be thoroughly dismayed. In fact, however, we 
understood Mr. Gladstone to convey his own conviction that 
the House of Commons ought not to assent to any proposal 
for its own increase. 

With Mr. Gladstone’s statement that he wished to separate 
the Franchise Bill from the Redistribution Bill, partly in order 
that the latter might be made more thorough-going than it would 
be possible to make it as a tag to a Franchise Bill, we are 
altogether satisfied. Very satisfactory, too, is his statement 
that he thinks this Redistribution Bill should approximate 
much more closely to the dimensions of the Redistribution of 
1832, than to the dimensions of the petty Redistribution of 
1867,—a remark which carries us, we think, far beyond the 
very meagre redistribution sketched out the other day by Mr. 
lefevre in his Manchester speech. Mr. Gladstone’s ideal of 
Redistribution, then, though it does not by any means satisfy 
us, seems to us to hold out considerable hopes of enlargement, 
under the influence of a strong popular movement; and as 
none of Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues are pledged to his 
general outline, and he himself left ample scope for 
reconsideration and revision, we do not think that any dis- 
satisfaction we may feel with his outline, should in the least 
abate our earnestness in supporting his present Bill. After all, 
it is not Redistribution which we have got to deal with at the 
present moment, but the Franchise. And household franchise 
in the counties will be a great gain, whether redistribution 
follows it or no. Nay, more, it will be a great gain, whether 
the Conservatives gain by it or no. We are not in the least 
disposed to ignore the fact that nobody has sufficient evidence 
to show how these new voters will vote. Many of them 
may turn as Conservative as their masters, so soon 
as they are possessed of the power to choose between 
Conservatism and Liberalism. We should not hesitate in 
the least to support this Bill, even though we could absolutely 
assure ourselves beforehand that it would be so. The people 
learns by its own blunders, at least as much as it learns by its 
wisest actions. Nor can we understand how Conservatives, if 
they really believe that the new voters will be Conservative in 
the main, can quarrel with this measure only on the ground 
that it will not give these voters as much power as they ought 
eventually to have. If the new voters are Conservatives in 
the main, the Conservatives will gain a great step by this Bill. 
If they are Liberals in the main, the Conservatives will lose 
less by this Bill than they would by this Bill with a good Re- 
distribution Bill appended. In either case, it is their best 
policy to pass this Bill, unless they really think that they can 


defeat it altogether. 
ii is not only useless, but it would be impertinent for us to 
discuss seriously the composition or the plan of the 
British Expedition which on Friday advanced, under the com- 
mand of General Graham, from Trinkitat, to offer battle to 
Osman Digna at El T: b. We could ourselves have wished that the 
force, which we estimate at 3,800 men, had been 1,000 stronger, 
and had been accompanied by at least 600 cavalry, who alone, 
with an enemy so swift-footed, can follow up an advantage. 
The Soudanese can on their own soil march three miles for the 
British soldier’s one. We should, too, have preferred more 
light artillery, for Osman Digna has used his Egyptian cap- 
tives to throw up rude earthworks, which, in the absence of 
field-guns, may b2 desperately defended. The conflict is a 
little too like the old battles between the Crusaders and the 
- Saracens, to give civilisation its full advantage ; and the Arabs 
are in a condition of religious excitement, under which they may 
hold their lives worthless, and may consequently inflict unex- 
pectedly heavy loss, Fanaticism will not stop bullets, but Euro- 
peans have never within this century encountered Arabs carried 
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out of themselves by the conviction that Heaven was on their 
side, and our fighting may prove unexpectedly severe. It is, how- 
ever, useless to speculate, when as soon as the words are in the 
readers’ hands they will hear the actual result, and know 
whether religious enthusiasm does, or does not, give Arabs the 
force to resist the destructive skill with which the science of 


the West has armed its children. If it does, the history of 
Great Britain will for years to come be affected by that fact, 
for universal Islam will rise in insurreetion and defy the West ; 
if it does not, the second battle of El Teb will be but an 
incident in the history of the unresting advance of Europe 
upon Asia which has marked the whole of this century. The 
Mahdi’s influence will disappear, for his spell is only unbroken 
success, and from Alexandria to Bahr-el-Ghazel the fate of the 
Nile Valley will depend upon European decisions. 

It is not, however, useless to point out that in allowing 
General Graham to offer battle to Osman Digna, the British 
Government has been amply justified, both by circumstances 
and by the ordinary rules which govern statesmen. That 
Government is bound to protect Egypt Proper against the 
Mahdi, and has accepted the obligation; and Ministers may 
well conceive that by defeating the Mahdi’s chief Lieutenant, 
they will break that charm of continuous victory which con- 
stitutes the chief strength of the Mussulman Pretender. That 
is, to our minds, a sound judgment; for it is far more humane, 
by a sharp skirmish on the littoral of the Red Sea, to prevent 
the Mahdi from consolidating his force, than to await his 
arrival at Assouan, and there slay the scores of thousands by 
whom he would, if unopposed up to that point, be accompanied. 
The grand struggle at that point would involve 30,000 British 
troops and 100,000 Soudanese, and would affect the whole world, 
and the Government both as statesmen and as Christians have a 
full moral as well as political right to anticipate it, if they can. 
Moreover, they have a right, a moral right, if the work is 
worth doing, to crush out a Sheikh who, by murdering women 
and children after capture, has placed himself outside the laws 
of war, and has reduced himself to the level of a pirate captain 
and common foe cf the human race. It is English folly to 
talk of the “massacre” of Tewfik Bey’s men outside Sinkat, 
for they were soldiers making a sortie, and were killed in an 
ordinary operation of war, but nothing in Asiatic military usage 
or in Mahommedan customs justified the slaughter of defenceless 
and unresisting non-combatants. That was murder, and the 
right to suppress murder is not diminished by the vastness of 
its scale, And finally, the British Government has not assented 
to the evacuation of Suakim. but has promised to aid its 
dependent ally in retaining that port. Osman Digna avowedly 
threatens Suakim, and has, indeed, thrown shells into it; and 
to say that Suakim may not be defended against Osman Digna 
by an offensive movement is to talk folly. It is our bounden 
duty to make that movement, if experts think it wise, and 
not to remain quiet and useless under the shelter of our 
guns. Some of our friends seem to think that because we 
have advised the abandonment of the Soadan, our right of 
action there has ended ; but we have not abandoned Egypt, 
we have not abandoned the littoral, nor have we lost the 
right in any way to insist that while we restore independence 
to the Soudanese, they shall permit the former garrisons to 
retire in peace. We restored the independence of Thessaly, 
but should we have been wrong in insisting, even with shell, 
that the Thessalians should not slaughter their Turkish gar- 
risons? The argument is childish, unless we declare that 
fighting before we are directly attacked is in se wrong; and 
that is Quakerism, not Christianity. 

There is no answer to these arguments, and can be none; 
and we will add one more, though with a painful conscious- 
ness that to many of our readers it will be half-unintelligible. 
We believe that in the present age of the world a great 
Mussulman revival, led by a bloodth\rsty fanatic like the Emir 
of Kordofan, and supported by hordes of Arab soldiers trained 
in African warfare, would be a huge misfortune to the world, 
would resemble in its incidental hotrors a barbarian invasion, 
and would throw back Western Asia, North Africa, and 
India more than a century. We hold that the British 
Government, which is responsible for so much of Asia, has 
as much right to stop that movement as it would have 
to stop a devastating flood, or a fire which threatened whole 
provinces, and that the fact that the movement can only be 
stopped by battle does not diminish this right. We should 
not hesitate to expend men in arresting the inert forces of 
Nature, and have a right to expend them also in arresting the 
conscious force of barbarism. If we have not, then we are 








wrong in firing into pirate ships, slave ships, and ships 
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engaged in plundering coast-towns, like those of Algiers, except 
when actually defending our own lives, That is an unwork- 
able theory, and, therefore, greatly as we detest needless war, 
we hold the Government justified in forcibly limiting the 
Mahdi within the bounds where his action may possibly be 
beneficial. Whether it is wise so to limit him is another 
matter, of which Europe must judge; but that if it is wise, 
there is a moral right to do it, we have no doubt whatever. And 
if we have the moral right, and the effort is wise, and battle is 
the sole means, then battle is clearly justifiable. We should 
not put down so obvious an argument, but that it is con- 
stantly forgotten, and that we see many excellent men are 
troubled because British action involves an expenditure of 
human life. It does, but the use of life is to make life better ; 
whereas if the Mahdi advanced unresisted over Northern 
Africa, life would, for an enormous section of mankind, per- 
haps one clear third, become indefinitely worse. 





THE NEW SPEAKER. 


T is pleasant to notice, amidst the gradual vulgarisation 

of politics, that the House of Commons still retains the 
power of transacting a stately ceremonial with dignity and 
effect. Nothing could have been more graceful or more digni- 
fied than the proceedings on Monday and Tuesday, during the 
leave-taking of the late Speaker and the election of the new 
one. The well-chosen and cordial words of the Premier on 
Monday, when, after alluding to the exceptional difficulties 
through which Sir Henry Brand had passed, and which he had 
lightened “ by his skill and tact, his courage and firmness, and 
his admirable understanding,” he declared that “the thanks of 
the House were not to be measured by the formal purport of 
the words in which they were couched,” but that “ every one 
of the words had a meaning and a force proportioned to the 
growth of the circumstances,” conveyed the genuine opinion 
alike of the Commons and the country. The late Speaker, by 
his courage and decision on one great day, amply atoned for 
his only fault, a slowness to perceive the necessity under new 
circumstances of new self-assertion. Sir Stafford Northcote was 
hardly less happy in the hearty phrases in which he endorsed 
the Premier’s eulogium, and added his own testimony to the 
“ urbanity as well as the ability and strength of character with 
which the retiring Speaker had maintained his office.” Mr. Par- 
nell’s painful and reluctant effort to break the unanimity of the 
House only accentuated its approval, which, as the Speaker sat 
down, having claimed for himself only this, that he had ever 
‘‘been guided by a constant and abiding faith in the House 
as an instrument of good government,’ and “had loyally 
worked for the maintenance of its high character,” rose to an 
enthusiasm of applause. The entire scene, at once in its com- 
posure and its emotion, was worthy of the House in its best 
days, and of the time when had any party or group of Mem- 
bers been suspected of a wish to degrade the dignity or 
diminish the reputation of Parliament, they would have been 
treated as men guilty of treason against the sovereignty of the 
nation. Nor had the tone of the House been lowered when on the 
following day it proceeded to elect a new Speaker, Nothing 
could be more effective than Mr. Whitbread’s and Mr. Rath- 
bone’s description of the new difficulties of the House arising 
from the widened area of its sway, and nothing more finely 
conceived than Mr. Gladstone’s reference to his candidate as 
a son of the man whose follower he himself had been, “ a man 
for whose name and character down to this late hour of my 
life I retain an unbroken and undiminished veneration,” unless, 
indeed, it were Mr. Arthur Peel’s modest acknowledgment 
that he had been selected for the Chair mainly because of his 
relationship to “a statesman whose history and whose labours 
are identified with the story and the debates of the House,” or 
his allusion to his desire to foster “that personal courtesy, that 
interchange of chivalry between Member and Member which 
was the tradition—the inestimable tradition—of the House, and 
which was compatible with the most effective party debates.” 
Mr, Arthur Peel, indeed, rose on the occasion to a felicitous 
dignity of expression that surprised and impressed the House, 
which knows comparatively little of him, and which gave even 
those Members who had thought best of his nomination a new 
idea of the powers he has hitherto been so reluctant to display. 
It is well that the new Speaker should possess this faculty 

of dignified speech, for though it proves little as to his fitness 
for the office, which depends rather on his firmness than his 
demeanour, on his courage than his command of words, still, it is 
an instrument which a strong Speaker may find most valuable. 





a Speaker may be described as a constitutional monarch, who 
reigns by election, who is powerless without the confidence of 
his subjects, and who is bound by strict, often by inexorable 
laws. It is his first duty to be impartial, and not only to 
suppress his own inclinations, but to feel no prejudice against 
any group of men or set of opinions, even if those who hold 
them should be obviously considering the advisability of resist- 
ance to himself. The Speaker, in thinking of the House, like 
the Sovereign in thinking of his Ministries, must recollect that 
those whom he dislikes and those he likes are there by the 
same mandate, and equally entitled to their places, and to the 
rights which those places are constitutionally held to confer, 
But the Speaker, though he holds office only from day to 
day, being liable on any day to be compelled to resign, uses 
habitually powers indistinguishable from prerogative, powers 
appertaining by old prescription and universal consent to his 
office, and to be exercised, in theory at least, by his own will, 
He has constantly to decide at once on questions in which, 
though, no doubt, he has a body of precedents to help him, 
he must, in the application of those precedents, exert, or 
seem to exert, his prerogative according to his own will. And 
he has to deal with those questions at once, without visible 
reflection,and usually without counsellors. There isno Cabinet to 
guide a Speaker, not even the Standing Committee of Procedure 
which has been once or twice proposed, and which might occa- 
sionally be most useful. It is true that on very great occasions 
the Speaker consults the heads of Parties to ascertain inform- 
ally the sense of the body he represents, and to make sure of the 
support without which he is powerless ; but on most occasions, 
he must act at once on his own initiative. He cannot ask Mr. 
Gladstone and Sir Stafford Northcote whether a Member has 
or has not broken the Rules of Debate. Now that the House 
really rules the Realm, that parties have become bitter, and 
that “ procedure ” often involves the continued vitality of the 
State, the position has become one of exceptional responsibility, 
such as is inherent in hardly any office. Everything, the 
movement of the whole governing machine, may depend 
upon the action of the Speaker and the confidence he 
excites, and though his action will not be strong or 
wise because he has the power of expression, still, on 
that power will depend much of the confidence felt in that 
action. The day for silent rulers has nearly passed. We are 
glad, therefore, to find that the new Speaker possesses the 
power of expression in such a degree, that the House com- 
mences what Mr. Gladstone well described as “its intimate 
and confidential relation” with him with a new and strong 
prepossession in his favour, and we believe time will show it 
to have been amply justified by other and more indispensable 
faculties. The most necessary of them all, we are convinced, 
is the one of which we see least just now in England— 
the conviction that authority is in some offices not bad, but 
good ; that a Speaker, like a Judge, can hardly be too per- 
emptory in maintaining that while he sits there, and pending 
appeal to higher authority—that is, in the Speaker’s case, to the 
whole House—the law must be taken from his lips, and his 
decision must be final. The Speaker, so long as he has the 
confidence of the House, can hardly be too nearly an autocrat, 
and while always urbane, needs before all things a conscious- 
ness that the decision, however grave the issue raised, rests in 
the beginning rightfully with himself. If he fails in resolute 
self-assertion, in the maintenance of his right to rule procedure, 
even though “ procedure” should involve a termination of 
debate, he fails in everything. No personal dignity, no quality 
of intellect can, in that Chair, now compensate for deficiency of 
governing force. It is not true that the House deteriorates in 
character with the advance of democracy, for there never were 
so many able men within it, or so few of the indifferent 
or the incapable; but it does deteriorate in orderliness, and 
capacity for getting through work. ‘Government by public 
meeting,” always difficult, has become almost impossible ; 
and unless the House is reduced to habitual obedience to its 
own Rules, the machine may stop. We trust this force 
may be forthcoming in the Speaker, and may be recognised, 
for in that case the House will again become a great de- 
liberative assembly; and the proceedings of Tuesday give us, 
as they gave all Members present, a new and vigorous 
hope. Mr. Arthur Peel has obviously all other qualities, and 
resoluteness should be in the son of his father, who twice 
faced his own party raging with fury at his defection, in order 
to do great services, as he believed, to his countrymen. Sir 
Robert would have faced anarchy in the House of Commons 
with unfaltering determination. Such qualities should be 





The positionis becoming a very complicated one. In many respects 


hereditary, and we do not doubt the new Speaker's success, if 
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Fe 
only he will thoroughly recognise that his post is one in 
which his duty is to postpone all the other virtues of an 
English gentleman to those which make the reputation of a 


eat Admiral. The country asks from him courage more 
than modesty, self-assertion more than self-effacement, a 
readiness to punish more than a willingness to forgive. There 
is a place for the self-sacrificing virtues, but the place is not 
the House of Commons, with mutiny in the hold, and disorder 
everywhere except on the quarter-deck. 





MR, PARNELL ON THE PROPOSED IRISH GRAND 
COMMITTEE. 


R. PARNELL’S Resolution respecting an Irish Grand 
Committee, moved on Tuesday by Mr. Molloy, and after- 
wards supported by Mr. Parnell in a singularly moderate speech, 
was probably proposed as an excuse for making that speech, 
and not because there was any serious intention of urging the 
Grand Committee in so impossible a form. As Mr. Gladstone 
afterwards said, to propose to isolate Mr. Trevelyan as the sole 
British enclave in a Committee consisting of 103 Irishmen 
would be, to say the least, inhuman. Nor could there be the 
smallest. pretence for applying to local affairs of any kind a 
principle entirely different from that which the House has 
determined to apply to subjects involving questions of trade and 
of legal procedure. That principle has been never to consti- 
tute any Committee of experts alone, but to join with the experts 
men of the world whose interests are certain to be more or less 
immediately affected by the changes in the law to be discussed. 
Now, this principle is quite as applicable to local legislation as to 
technical legislation. Nothing is more likely than that a Com- 
mittee constituted solely of local Members deeply interested as 
residents in the change to be proposed, might forget entirely 
that the interests of the external world are often involved 
in such measures, and might in their passionate localism 
propose changes which, if carried without any modifica- 
tion of a kind to secure the interests of the external world, 
would give rise to general complaint on the part of 
other citizens of the Empire, Mr. Gladstone will be sup- 
ported by the whole country in his remark that if Local 
Committees are to be appointed at all, they must contain a 
fair sprinkling of representative’ men who are not identified 
with the locality under consideration,—that there must be 
some Irishmen and Englishmen on a Scotch local committee, 
some Englishmen and Scotchmen on an Irish, and some Members 
who do not belong to the Principality on a Welsh Committee. 
We will go further, and say that if ever non-contentious Irish 
business shall be, as we hope, referred to a Grand Committee, 
that Grand Committee, far from including the whole number 
of Irish Members, should certainly not be so large as the Com- 
mittees on Trade and Law have hitherto been. By the 
Resolution of 1882, the Grand Committees on Trade and Law 
were to consist of not less than sixty, and not more than eighty 
Members. Now, if the principle of delegation is to be deve- 
loped, it is quite certain that a number of Grand Com- 
mittees including so many Members as eighty, can by no 
possible means sit and deliberate simultaneously. It would be 
necessary, we think, if this principle is to be developed, to 
reduce the minimum from sixty to forty at least; and on Local 
Committees, of these forty, ten at least would have to be 
chosen outside the locality whose business was to be discussed. 
Mr. Trevelyan, with nine other non-Irish Members, would 
exert a perceptible influence on a Committee containing thirty 
representative Irishmen. 

But the really important feature of Tuesday’s debate was 
not Mr. Parnell’s resolution, which was not drawn to be 
carried, and perhaps was drawn in order to prevent a waste 
of time in jealous Irish protests against delegating any Irish 
concern to a body consisting of only a limited number of 
Irish Members. The important feature of that debate 
was the extreme moderation with which Mr. Parnell him- 
self discussed it. He insisted that in spite of the 
enormous proportion of time devoted in recent Sessions to 
Trish subjects, the Government had been compelled repeatedly 
to confess that there was no time to give to Irish remedial 
measures for which it was admitted that a strong case could 
be made. Mr. Parnell assigned as the causes of the break-down 
in Parliament, first, the attempt of Parliament to deal with 
matters essentially local, matters which, in the United States, 
would be successfully dealt with by the Legislatures of the 
separate States; next, “the presence of a foreign body in 
Parliament,” a foreign body of which he candidly owned 
that he himself was a part; thirdly, the irritation caused 











by coercive legislation; and fourthly, the intervention of 
the House of Lords, which had repeatedly rejected changes 
essential to the remedies proposed for Irish evils, and had so 
excited anger and wasted time. He did not deny at all, on 
the contrary he asserted, that the Irish Members were a very 
considerable element in the obstructive proceedings of recent 
Sessions. But why were they so obstructive? To some 
extent, at least, because they were constantly on their guard 
against measures of which they expected to feel the sting. 
Take the Prisons Act. Irish Members naturally expected to 
be personally affected by the Prisons Act, and it was well for 
them that they did, for they succeeded in securing provisions for 
the better treatment of untried prisoners which were of the 
utmost importance to nearly a thousand Irishmen during the 
operation of Mr. Forster’sCoercion Act. Mr. Parnell was willing to 
admit, however, that Irish energy, in its present disaffected phase, 
overflows the bounds of questions properly Irish, and asserted 
that if the Government will allow Irishmen to devote that 
energy in Committee to questions properly Irish, redundant Celtic 
vitality would to a considerable extent be diverted from the 
aggressive enterprisesin which it now so often embarks in relation 
to general affairs. In one word, Mr. Parnell practically admitted 
that a fair provision for the separate Irish discussion of non- 
contentious Irish business, would have a tendency to abate the 
nuisance of Irish Obstruction, and so, perhaps, to take out of 
the hands of the Home-rulers one of their most effective 
weapons against England; and yet, in spite of this admission, 
he was disposed to plead for the step suggested, even though it 
should deprive him of some of the most effective lashes in 
the Irish scourge. 

We do not think it possible to deny that this suggestion is 
of the nature of an Eirenicon, which no historic indignation 
against the members of the Parnellite party ought to induce 
us to reject. As statesmen and men of business, we must 
recognise that in the abundance of local reforms which the 
Imperial Parliament is compelled to neglect, there exists a very 
real grievance, not only for Ireland, but for Scotland, 
Wales, and England, too. If we can contrive so to extend 
the principle of delegation as to find some kind of remedy 
for this grievance, we have no right to deprive Ireland of 
the advantage of it only because a good many Irish Members 
have behaved very ill. And undoubtedly, as regards Scotland, 
there has been already some indirect use of this remedy, not, 
of course, by the agency of any Grand Committee, but by the 
tacit agreement of the House of Commons to let Scotch 
local measures pass almost undiscussed by the House 
in general, when it is found that they have the support 
of the principal Scotch Members who would be affected by 
them. Of course, that has been a very inadequate remedy 
even as regards Scotland, or we should not hear the outery 
we have lately heard with relation to the neglect of Scotch 
business; but the facts do seem to show that there is much 
non-contentious business which might very fairly be discussed 
and threshed out in Committees principally local, though, of 
course, reinforced by a fair proportion of outsiders ; and that 
the resulting measure, if not presented for the sanction of the 
House till it had received the approval of such a body, would 
then pass the House with comparative rapidity. We sincerely 
hope that, as Mr. Gladstone’s speech seemed to forecast, this 
hint of Mr. Parnell’s will be maturely considered before the 
opening of another Session. It is a suggestion which could not, 
of course, settle in any way the chief matter in debate. But if it 
were accepted in some reasonable form, it might enable the 
extreme Irish party to retreat from their present sterile 
attitude of resolute defiance of the English people,—an atti- 
tude as hopeless for them as it is vexatious for us,—and once 
more to assume a position which will enable their fellow-country- 
men in Great Britain to treat them as comrades, and not as 
foes. That Mr. Parnell in his own heart wishes this at the 
present moment, appears to follow from his speech. Whether his 
party will allow him to act upon that wish is a very different 
question, which only the experience of the Session can solve. 





THE CRISIS IN NORWAY. 


HE Constitutional Crisis in Norway is not of any imme- 
diate or exciting interest. It will not cause any fall on 

the Bourses, or set diplomatists in motion, or lead to any 
armed conflict in Scandinavia itself. In the first place, the 
Norwegian freeholders, who have created the crisis, though 
stubborn, are a grave and sensible people, who are not in the 
least likely to go into insurrection, who know quite well that 
irregular levies cannot withstand regular troops; who recollect 
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the powerlessness of their country after 1814, when they were 
paralysed by a Swedish occupation without even a battle ; and 
who are most anxious to uphold the national credit abroad, 
which an armed émeute would at once destroy. In the 
second place, they deny altogether that they desire a Republic, 
pleading that they seek only changes perfectly compatible 
with their union with Sweden, and with the continued exist- 
ence of the Royal authority. And in the third place, Norway 
does not possess the strength to upset an arrangement based not 
on municipal law, but on international treaties, which provide 
that the King of Sweden shall also be King of Norway. Never- 
theless, the struggle going on in Christiania is of great interest 
to students of politics, for the Norwegians are trying hard to 
show how democratic a State may become without being 
avowedly Republican, and are raising once more the old ques- 
tion, which has been so often raised, as to the possibility of 
creating any effective guarantee for a written Constitution 
other than the right of insurrection. Their quarrel with King 
Oscar is not personal at all, for they rather like him, and 
always receive him with a display of loyalty ; but, nevertheless, 
it is of the most radical character. 

The Norwegian Storthing, or Parliament, possesses in theory, 
though not in practice, more absolute independence than any 
existing Legislature, except the French Assembly. There is 
no absolute Veto anywhere, and no appeal like the Referendum, 
the King possessing only a certain power of delay. He can 
veto an Act passed by two successive Parliaments, but if it is 
passed by a third his power ceases. As Norwegian Parlia- 
ments are triennial, the people in the very worst case have 
only to wait seven years to see their will registered as formal 
law, a delay which does not exceed that frequently endured in 
England when the Lords are opposed to a great popular 
measure, and occasionally endured by the majority in the 
American Congress, when successive Presidents happen to 
belong to the other side. As usual, however, the Veto, being 
only suspensive, is very frequently applied, and the people, who 
are anxious for financial, ecclesiastical, and other changes, 
have cast about for a plan whereby votes in the Storthing 
may be made more immediately effective. They have 
found one, or think they have found one, in the English 
plan of seating Ministers in the House, whom they can 
argue with, and worry, and dismiss, if the Veto is applied. 
That scheme would probably be successful, and if successful, 
the Norwegian Parliament would be the strongest in Europe, 
for the Veto would disappear, the Storthing votes its own 
dissolution, and reassembles without Royal summons; and 
there is no Upper House able to interfere, the “ Lagthing,” 
which fulfils that function, being chosen by the majority of 
the Odelsthing, or Commons, from among their own Mem- 
bers. The King, therefore, would be deprived of all authority, 
except his right to nominate Ministers, who, again, if unaccept- 
able, could be dismissed by the majority. The King, therefore, 
resists the change, declaring that although his Veto is only 
suspensive as regards an ordinary law, it is absolute as regards 
constitutional changes, for otherwise the Storthing might 
legally vote Norway a Republic, which would clearly be con- 
trary to the object with which the Constitution was framed. 
The legal profession, it is said, confirms this view; but 
the Storthing, of course, remains unconvinced, and with very 
good reason, for whether the illustration is true or false, it is 
not pertinent to the immediate question. Norway will 
not be a Republic any the more because Ministers are 
seated in its Parliament, nor is the Royal prerogative in any 
way theoretically limited by the Bill. The King, however, 
influenced, it is said, chiefly by fears for the Union, and dread 
lest the party of retrenchment should make Government im- 
possible by reductions of taxation, persists in his refusal, and 
the majority, to test the question, recently impeached the 
Ministers who had misadvised him. There is no provision in 
the Constitution vesting the power of interpreting it in any 
one, but the Commons possess a right of impeaching Ministers 
before the Lagthing, aided by the Judges of the country. They 
accordingly exercised this power, and sent Mr. C. A. Selmer, 
Minister of State, up for trial on the charge of advising the King 
to veto the Bill for admitting Ministers to seats in the National 
Parliament. Two other charges were added of a more trivial 
kind, but they were admitted to be comparatively unimportant. 
After a careful trial, which lasted more than six months, Mr. 
Selmer was found guilty on February 27th, and sentenced to 
dismissal from office, and to pay about £600 as costs incurred 
in the proceedings of impeachment. 

This decision should be finai, for although the Constitution 
directly provides no means for its own interpretation, yet in 








creating a special Court for the trial of political offences, it 
implicitly invests that Court with the right of decidin 

what is a political offence. It is ridiculous to su 8 
pose that a Supreme Court is competent to decide s 
guilt or innocence, and yet incompetent to interpret the law 
on which alone guilt or innocence depends; and Kin 

Oscar, if he intends to obey the law, should at once give on 
It is, however, probable that, supported as he is by the 
stronger State of Sweden, which looks upon Norway very 
much as a County Member looks upon Mr, Bradlaugh 
and determined as he is to maintain his prerogative, he 
will refuse, and again veto the Bill seating Ministers 
in the Assembly, thus bringing political affairs in Nor. 
way to a dead-lock. The Storthing can hardly go on im. 
peaching Minister after Minister without result, merely ag 
an amusement. They have no legal right to impeach the 
King, and they cannot depose him without a struggle in 
which they could hardly win, and for which they have neither 
the means nor the inclination. They could, we suppose, after 
two Vetoes, that is, after waiting for seven years, abolish the 
Civil List, but it is so small, £25,000, that the King would 
not care; while a general abolition of taxation would not only 
disorganise the kingdom, but destroy the credit, without which, 
in so poor a country, necessary public works could not be 
executed. The Storthing is trusted now in London and Paris, 
and raises money easily at 4} per cent. They might, we sup- 
pose, repeal the Conscription Act, which would annoy the 
King ; but it would not be a patriotic thing to do, for volun- 
tary enlistment failed to support an Army, and was given 
up in 1866, and the Norwegians could not for very shame 
rely on Swedes alone. There is, in fact, if the King con- 
tinues obstinate, nothing to be done except to wait for his 
successor,—and a sucessor may not arrive for forty years. 
There is no “sanction” for the Constitution in the jurists’ 
sense, no means by which, if it is broken, the breaker can be 
compelled to yield. The contest, if conducted as at present, 
might proceed for centuries, for the Kings have no power to 
coerce the people, the people no power to punish the Sovereigns, 
except by an impracticable insurrection. The only way out 
of the ¢mpasse is by compromise, and the only imaginable 
compromise is for the King to give way, and surrender the 
absolute Veto, on condition of the Storthing limiting, by a clause 
in the Constitution, their right to dispense with Monarchy. 
To this, however, it is believed the people, who, though 
not desirous of a Republic, admire Republicanism, would be 
invincibly opposed, and so the quarrel must go on, perhaps for 
a generation. It will not do any particular mischief, beyond 
wasting time and energy, for the ordinary work of government 
goes on, and the King and the Storthing agree about a great 
many minor reforms. The Danes and their King have been 
quarrelling for the last ten years, without any visible result, 
and there is no particular reason why they should not quarrel 
for another century or so. The Danes cannot proclaim a 
Republic, for fear of foreign occupation, they cannot send 
their King to the block and appoint a successor, and so the 
Parliament goes on voting, and the Government disobeying, 
as if politics were a kind of game to be played according to 
rule, even if the result is invariably a stalemate. Of course, if 
the people could act without regard to consequences, either in 
Norway or Denmark, a solution would speedily be found ; but 
then they cannct, and therefore endure patiently, contenting 
themselves with insisting on their own views, with that per- 
sistent obstinacy which democracies almost invariably display, 
and which is usually successful. In Norway, however, unless 
the King yields, there is no solution; and he has so little 
motive to yield, and so much motive, arising from public 
opinion in Sweden, for not yielding, that the struggle may last 
till all men except those immediately concerned have for- 
gotten alike its origin and its history. After all, the British 
Parliament, though it banished one King and executed 
another, had to fight with the Kings for forty-five years, and 
did not completely. win for a century more, George IIL, 
throughout his reign, exercising much more power than King 
Oscar can in Norway ever hope to obtain. 





BRERETON v. THE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 
AILWAY Accidents are destined to furnish a very curious 
chapter to the history of English Law. It is difficult 

to resist the conviction that, in applying the doctrine of 
liability for negligence, Juries often administer not so much 
justice, as what they consider to be equity. Into their notion 
of equity there enters an unconscious, but very real sense of 
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the pecuniary positions of the parties to the action. Where 
poth are wealthy, this consideration counts, of course, for 
nothing. If damages are awarded to the plaintiff, he gets, 
indeed, what he does not need; but then the defendant loses 
what he does not miss, and so things are pretty well balanced. 
But in the majority of cases, this equality of conditions does 
not exist ; at all events, does not exist in the apprehension of 
a jury. The defendant in the action, the man against whom 
the charge of negligence is made, is in business, and being in 
business, he is assumed to be poorer than a man who is not in 
business. No doubt, the negligence of his servants, or some 
fault in the materials he has used, or in ihe method in which 
he has employed them, has been the cause of the accident. 
But then it seems hard to hold him responsible for matters 
over which, though he had control in law, he had little or 
none in fact, when the result of holding him responsible will be 
to saddle him with the payment of alarge sum of money. Most 
of the jury, perhaps, are in business themselves, and they 
know how hardly fortunes are made, and how annoying it is to 
see the profits of the year go in one lump-payment, with nothing 
had in return except anxiety and annoyance. So they either 
disregard the evidence, and declare themselves not satisfied 
that the accident arose from the defendant’s negligence ; or they 
minimise the injury, and give damages which represent their 
sense rather of what the defendant can afford to pay, than of 
what the plaintiff is entitled to receive. Where a Railway 
Company is concerned, Juries are under quite another set 
of influences. The business man—hard-working, and with 
large expenses to meet, even if he has a large income where- 
with to meet them—has disappeared, and in his stead is a 
wealthy corporation. Its members, indeed, may be poor in- 
dividually, but they are rich in the aggregate, and even if they 
have to pay heavy damages, it will only mean that they will 
receive a somewhat smaller dividend at the end of the half- 
year. What is a loss of this fractional kind distributed over 
many thousand persons, all of whom are unknown to the jury, 
by the side of the unmistakeable injuries inflicted on the 
plaintiff, injuries which, for the most part, they can see with 
their eyes, and appraise with their minds? A mere nothing. 
The sense of hardship which in the former case led them to 
subordinate the injury done to the plaintiff's person to the in- 
juries to be inflicted on the defendant’s pocket, leads them now 
to reverse the process. What they think of is not so much 
the precise relation between a particular injury and a par- 
ticular sum of money, as the fact that an injury has been 
sustained, and that here is a rich company to which the law 
allows it to be charged. The temptation in the two cases is 
precisely the same. In both, sympathy, with all the seductive 
reasoning it can command, clamours against justice, and not 
seldom gains the victory. 

We do not at all say that this was what happened in the 
two cases of “ Brereton v. The Great Eastern Railway ” which 
have lately been tried. It is impossible to estimate the value 
of evidence without hearing the witnesses give their testimony, 
—at all events, without reading it in the minute detail with 
which it is drawn from their lips by counsel. But the facts 
as they are set out in the newspaper reports certainly suggest 
that while the compassion of the jury was strongly appealed to 
by the sad plight of the plaintiffs, they were enabled to indulge 
it with the less reserve that they knew the damages would 
come'out of the pockets of a railway company. Otherwise, 
they might have been expected to be more impressed with the 
singular and exceptional circumstances of the accident. Very 
often a train is wrecked by reason of some omission or some 
blunder which leads directly to the catastrophe. A wrong 
turn is given to the points, a wrong arm is raised or lowered 
at the signal-post, a carriage which ought to have been con- 
demned is allowed to go another journey. The moment the 
thing is done, its certain or possible consequences can be 
measured. The train will go off the line, or it will come against 
some obstacle which has been left on the rails in reliance on 
the warning signal, or the defective axletree or wheel will not 
hold out. In all these cases, an expert who saw the train 
start, and knew what had been done or left undone, would feel 
No surprise at the result. But in the cases which have been 

fore the Court this week, an expert might have seen the 
train go out of the station, and might have known all that the 
plaintiff's counsel contended could then be said about it, and 
yet need not have anticipated any accident. Underneath 
the engine is a “ balance-weight,” which is an iron cylinder 
about sixteen inches long, and weighing three hundred- 
weight. This balance-weight is connected with the engine 
by a bolt passing through it, and is fastened by a nut, J 





which when screwed tightly is supposed to keep the weight 
secure. In this instance the nut became unscrewed, and the 
balance-weight, having nothing to keep it on its bolt, slipped 
off. Had it simply fallen between the rails on which the 
train was running, no harm would have been done. Instead 
of this, it passed out between the wheels, and was thrown, 
with all the impetus that a rate of fifty miles an hour could 
give it, against a train which happened at that moment to 
be passing in the contrary direction on the other line. In 
this train the plaintiffs in the two cases were seated, and in 
the accident thus caused they were both seriously injured. 
There was no doubt, therefore, that the balance-weight had 
been the cause of the mischief; the only question that arose 
was whether its becoming detached from its engine was an 
avoidable or an unavoidable accident, or rather whether it 
was the result of accident or of negligence. 

In deciding this issue, two points had to be considered,— 
first, whether the nut had been properly screwed on; and next, 
whether any properly screwed nut was a sufficient fastening. 
The plaintiffs contended that the words “ to be rivetted over” 
had been written on the drawing of the engine, and that this 
direction was enough to affect the defendants with notice that 
the maker of the engine did not consider a simple nut a proper 
way of securing a balance-weight. This part of the case, how- 
ever, does not seem to have been sustained. The words cer- 
tainly appear on the drawing, but as it is not customary to use 
rivets by way of additional security to nuts, no attention seems 
to have been paid to them. Anyhow, the jury were divided 
on the point, and it did not affect the verdict. What deter- 
mined them to give one brother £4,000 damages and the other 
£6,000 was the belief that the nut had not been properly 
screwed up. It was admitted by the company that the nut 
had not been tested before the journey—the explanation 
being that as it belonged to a fixed part of the engine, it was 
held sufficient to look at it, and if it appeared firm, it was 
assumed to be firm. The driver of the engine testified that 
he had himself examined every nut of importance on the 
engine, and added that as his own life depended on it, he was 
not likely to be careless about this part of his work. Against 
this was to be set the admission of the company’s witnesses, 
that if the nut had not been tightly screwed, the balance- 
weight might slip off, as, in fact, it did, and that the com- 
pany suggested no other way in which it could have slipped 
off. Whether even a tightly-screwed nut might equally have 
come off does not seem to have been argued, the reason for the 
omission, perhaps, being that to establish this would have 
been to show a good reason for using a rivet in addition. In 
future, Railway Companies will do well to have every part 
of an engine tested as well as examined before starting on its 
journey. If this seems an inadequate moral for so prolonged 
a trial and so large an expenditure, at any rate it is the only 
one which the facts appear to suggest. 








JELLY-FISH OPINION. 

r is very remarkable that the greatest deference ever paid 

to public opinion, appears to be paid by those who do the 
least for the formation of a sound and manly standard of public 
conviction. Everywhere you hear of people who make their 
obeisance to public opinion, and acquiesce in its decisions, 
while they confess themselves entirely unconvinced in their own 
minds. Now, if that is deference to public opinion, it certainly 
is not true respect. Public opinion is not good for much, 
unless it emerges strong and solid after running the gaunt- 
let of all reasonable and honest antagonism. Opinion which has 
surmounted courageous opposition, which has convinced some and 
defeated others by its intrinsic reasonableness, may well receive 
a certain deference and respect from the antagonists whom it has 
defied and beaten. But opinion which has not passed this test, 
which has only been swelled by the formal and nominal adhesion 
of a number of mere neutrals, or has been made to appear 
more potent than it is by the precipitate abdication of their 
objections by those who are at heart opposed to it, is not sound, 
even though it be widely enough accepted to be called Public 
Opinion, and it is as likely as not that the public who profess it 
will one day be seized with some panic which will show how weak 
and worthless it is. We hearevery day of men of great position 
who, on more than one question, declare that it is not their 
intention to support their private opinion by either their voice 
or their vote, since they know that the case has been prejudged 





by the nation. We can only say that if they do know 
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this, they must be prophets, and prophets of the most 
dismal kind,—prophets- who allege their foreknowledge of 
their own defeat as an excuse for not doing what in them 
lies to prevent that defeat. What should we say to a sifter 
who, because a great deal of the substance he was sifting 
was certain to get through the meshes of his sieve, deliberately 
resolved to take away the meshes altogether, and so to leave the 
substance unsifted? That is precisely what a man does who, 
because he does not expect opinion to go with him, refuses 
to take up his own stand against it, and so abdicates his 
functions as a sifter. For example, there were many, we believe, 
who took part in the Oxford Congregation on Tuesday who 
did not vote, and who yet were in their inmost minds opposed 
to giving women the same opportunities of education as men. 
They held in secret with Canon Liddon, but had not Canon 
Liddon’s courage in declaring their real opinion. It seems to 
us that any man who acted thus, must have been either 
secretly convinced that his own prejudices were mere preju- 
dices, and ought to be voted down, though he could not persuade 
himself to confess his conversion; or else must have been doing 
all in his power to generate a false and hollow public opinion, 
a public opinion which, since it had not encountered the full 
weight of the argument on the other side, had not surmounted, 
therefore, as it ought to have surmounted, the real obstacles 
to its triumph. In either case, such men are untrue to 
themselves. If they had been convinced, but were too much 
out of temper with themselves to confess that they were, 
they did not give the victorious opinion the fair credit to 
which it was entitled of having removed their deepest ob- 
jections. If they had not been convinced, but were simply 
cowed by the volume of the opinion opposed to them, they 
failed in their duty to their own view of the truth, to 
which they ought to have given their adhesion in the full 
confidence that even if they were beaten, the strength of the 
case on their own side must produce more or less effect, whether 
that effect consisted in modifying the absoluteness of the vic- 
torious view, or only in preparing a speedy reaction against that 
victorious view. We have no respect at all for a public opinion 
which is formed without encountering the full resistance of all 
the weighty and reasonable criticisms which can be brought 
against it. And we hold that every man who bows to a public 
opinion which he distrusts, helps to make that public opinion 
one unworthy of deference, by the very fact that he defers to it. 

We expressed the other day our regret that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, in referring to a matter of the first importance 
to the Church, should have been content to wait on public 
opinion, instead of helping informing it. The truth is, that the 
kind of public opinion on which men wait, is, in nine cases out 
of ten, nothing at all but a mere potentiality or possibility of 
opinion not yet condensed into substance. Unless very clear 
and strong individual opinions, and such individual opinions 
in great numbers, are formed and expressed, there is no pos- 
sibility that a true public opinion can exist. There is an 
old German play, mentioned in one of his earlier essays by Dr. 
Martineau, in which Adam walks across the stage going to be 
created. That is the chronic condition of a very great part of 
so-called public opinion in all countries. It does not exist, but is 
going toexist. And yet often the people who ought to create it, 
instead of creating it in the properand manly fashion, by bringing 
their own opinion and its grounds before the public attention, 
are feeble enough to attempt to discount what as yet does not 
exist, and to indulge in complimentary guesses as to the direc- 
tion which it is about to take, but has not yettaken. Now, this 


That pulpy and gelatinous state of mind in which people ob- 
sequiously declare their willingness to follow in a track which is 
not yet marked out, and which they only discover even in vision 
by asking themselves what is the line of least resistance, 
is not a state of mind which sustains public conviction, but, on 
the contrary, one which renders public conviction almost un- 
meaning. 

Some people seem to think that they must perform for 
public opinion the mere function which the co-opted members 
of a public body are supposed to perform for the majority of that 
body,—namely, the throwing of additional weight intothe winning 
scale, so that there may be no outward appearance of indecision. 
But even a corporate body with the power to co-opt additional 
members takes care to know its own mind and the mind of these 
additional members, on the chief subject of discussion, before it 
lends this extra weight to the opinion of the majority. Now the 





man who gives in his adhesion to public opinion before it is 
really formed, does nothing of the kind; he promises &@ pro 
of no moral value to an intellectual cause which is not yet md 
claimed, and thereby only makes known to everybody how 
entirely gelatinous is the mass of so-called opinion before 
which so many people quail. No one ought to know better 
than British politicians how often public opinion formed by the 
multitudinous echoes of a few great interests, collapses when it 
comes into rude collision with a single great fact, or with a 
single disinterested and wise denial. The public opinion formed 
in this country on the issues involved in the American civil war 
was shattered by the victories of the North. The public Opinion 
formed on the Ecclesiastical Titles Act was shattered by a very 
little experience of the effect produced by those once illegal 
Roman Catholic titles, and of the no-effect produced by disallow. 
ing them. The public opinion formed on the value of the Public 
Worship Act was shattered by our experience of the respect 
gained by the Bishops who refused to put it in force, and 
the respect lost by the Bishops who enforced it. And to go 
to a very different subject, the public opinion formed on the im. 
portance to England of an alliance with the Ottoman Empire hag 
been shattered by finding how invariably the Turk has em. 
barrassed us in every attempt to improve the state of the East, 
and has increased all the dangers which seemed to us most 
threatening. The truth is that public opinion is worthless, 
unless it is made up of solid and intelligent individual opinions; 
and, therefore, that the disposition to make obeisance to an 
opinion not yet really in existence,—the disposition to signa 
blank cheque, which the public are, as it were, empowered to 
fill up,—is a most mischievous disposition, which tends to 
create a loose and fibreless imitation of that which ought to be 
firm, close-knit, and permeated with earnest conviction. 





THE PEERS’ IDEA OF RANK. 
NE of the oddest manifestations of the influence of rank 
in this country—rank, we mean, by itself, and apart 
from every other qualification—is the desire of Peers for steps 
in the Peerage, and that sometimes under circumstances which 
make promotion seem to outsiders a positive loss. Not only 
are many Peers, sometimes men of ability, willing to accept such 
steps as full payment for years of service; but they are greedy 
for them, and we hav2 been told, on good authority, that for 
every step conceded the Premier refuses half a dozen urgent 
applications, all backed by formidable “ claims.” What is the 
explanation of a hunger like that? That a man of large means; 
who has performed services, or leads his county, or is ex- 
ceptionally rich, should desire to be a Peer, can be under- 
stood, for his son may not be an able man; leadership involves 
exertion, and a Peerage not only registers, but solidifies social 
rank. A Peer, if otherwise qualified, can always be the 
conspicuous person in his district, and finds it pleasant to 
be first among his neighbours, and an object of consideration to 
his whole country-side. Besides, the entry to political life is 
easy to a Peer, and if he has ability, he can always contrive, by 
speeches, by service in office, or by assiduous devotion to party, to 
make himself in some greater or less degree a personage in the 
State. That is not an unworthy ambition, nor are we blind to 
the fact that to any man conscious of political strength, but ill 
adapted for the House of Commons, or unwilling to go there, a 
Peerage must be an object of strong desire. Even the desire 
for a baronetcy, which seems to many men so mean, a baronetcy 
being merely an hereditary label, may be comprehended. Many 
persons like to be labelled, the label alleviating a certain self- 
distrust. Many more have wives who are desirous of precedence, 
and impatient of what they conceive to be some uncertainty in 
their position, or they are themselves bitten by that painful but 
common variety of self-consciousness. And many more still, 
if they have money, and understand England, know that 4 
baronetcy will be a distinct advantage for their sons, will 
separate them from the ruck, will enable them to marry 
better, will make it easier to please constituencies, and will 
in some departments of life, such as the national Services 
and the Church, render their promotion decidedly more rapid. 
Their services are never overlooked. Hundreds of appli- 
cants, therefore, face the one drawback of an hereditary title, 
the necessity of “ making an eldest son” and injuring all other 
children, and press their claims on the Ministry so importunately, 
that every now and then, particularly if a Ministry is going out, 
the Gazette contains a whole list of baronetcies, most of them 
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equally unobjectionable, unaccountable, and unforeseen. But 
why should a man who is already a Peer, and enjoys all the 
public advantages of that position, wish for a higher title, which, 
when he has obtained it, often by strenuous exertion, leaves him 
in all essentials just what he was before, that is, a Member of 
Parliament, and one of the five hundred men who are recognised 
as socially first among the eighty-five millions of white persons 
who speak English ? That a Baron or Viscount might wish 
to be an Earl is conceivable, for the latter title is older and 
more sonorous than either of the other two; while the etiquette 
as to titles of courtesy gives an Earl’s daughters distinct 
advantages, both in society and in marriage, over the daughters 
of Peers in the two lower grades. But why should an Earl 
wish to be a Marquis? The title is newer, less English, and 
Jess pleasant to the ear, while its acceptance involves the serious 
consequence that all the younger sons become Lords by cour- 
tesy, and are, therefore, in practice, if not in theory, cut off 
from numerous reputable ways of gaining a living. Lord George 
Vere may be a soldier, like Mr. Vere; but he can hardly enter 
any other profession, and except as a Director would find all 
doors shut in the City. Or why should a Baron desire to be a 
Viscount? The title is a very ugly one, it retains its old 
foreign flavour, and it confers nothing that a Barony does not 
confer, except a precedence which is of absolutely no import- 
ance, and which, if pedigree entered in England into the ques- 
tion of rank, as it does everywhere else, must often seem not a 
little ludicrous, the Viscount being of yesterday, the Baron a 
Norman Peer. Yet there is a positive rage for Viscountcies, and 
untitled Ministers, when they go to the Upper House, almost 
invariably take that title, passing over the far prouder 
and historically better Barony, which, nevertheless, con- 
fers all the privileges worth having. We suppose, in the 
case of Ministers, they do not care to be last as well as 
newest on the roll, and so insert their names a little higher up; 
but the desire extends to old Peers, and no one in the Upper 
House would be surprised if Lord De Ros or Lord Kingsale 
accepted a titular promotion which could only diminish their 
true claim to social distinction. 


The fancy is oddest when the Peer who seeks a higher grade 
has a long history behind him, with which the lower title is in- 
separably connected, or when he is willing to merge a historic 
and therefore honourable name in one absolutely new. One 
would have thought that Peers, if they knew anything, knew 
English history ; yet an Earl of Shrewsbury accepted volun- 
tarily a Dukedom of Shrewsbury, though the Talbot 
who governed France was only Earl; and a fifth Earl 
of Abergavenny became, in our own time, first Marquis, 
though it is the barony, not any succeeding title, which 
recalls the Wars of the Roses. The most noteworthy case, 
however, is that of the late Speaker, who, it is said, intends 
to be created, with his own consent, Viscount Hampden. As 
he would, had he taken a Barony, in course of time have become 
twenty-third Baron Dacre, he runs the risk, or rather faces the 
certainty of losing one of the most illustrious names in the world 
altogether, and of merging a peerage whose record is interwoven 
with all English history in a brand-new, though superior title. 
It is possible, as Sir H. Brand is one of Hampden’s descendants, 
perhaps the nearest in blood, that he wishes at once to record that 
fact, and to regild an honoured name; and if so, we can understand 
his choice, and would only accuse him of a certain deficiency in 
the sense of congruity. It is not a title which the name of 
the Great Commoner calls up, but a man, whose distinction is 
not that he was of ancient lineage, or one of the largest pro- 
prietors in the kingdom—though he was both—but that, being 
one of the greatest gentlemen in England, he fought for the 
people against the Crown. His name, to persons of historic 
minds, goes ill with a Viscountcy, but most Viscounts have not 
even the excuse of such a wish. They assume the rank for the 
sake of the “ rank,”—that is, precedence only. We suppose the 
truth is that Peers, like most other Englishmen, are without 
historic minds. They value rank as rank, not history; 
and testing rank in the only way open to them, by the 
seale of precedence, they seek promotion in that scale, 
even if the new name obscures their historic claim to 
distinction. They do not feel that claim, any more than 
the ordinary Briton does. He thinks a Lord a great man, 


and an Karl a very great man, and a Duke the greatest man of |. 
all—though he has also a tendency, for some inexplicable |’ 
reason, to think that a Duke must be stupid—but he sees no |! 


reason whatever for preferring De Ros, or Talbot, or Percy, to 





any other Baron, or Earl, or Duke. That is natural, though 
regrettable, in a people who do not value tradition, and remem- 
ber nothing before Waterloo, and learn history out of books 
which are strings of the names of Kings and battles ; but it strikes 
men strangely to find such contempt for history among Peers. 
One would have expected them to be careless of rank among 
themselves, but proud of distinction and sensitive as to pedigree. 
We suspect, however, they agree in their hearts with their com- 
patriots who distinguish among men of rank, first, by their power, 
and next, by their wealth; and who, while they would place Lord 
Palmerston far beyond Viscount Hereford—which in one way 
is just enough—would also place Lord Overstone miles before 
Lord Kingsale, whose family is as old as the Monarchy; or 
Lord Sudeley, who, Mr. Freeman says, is the lineal descendant 
of Rollo. The mere title weighs with the Peers as it weighs 
with commoner folk,—a curious social fact, when it is remem- 
bered that the feeling is confined to this one country. Else- 
where, it may be everything to belong to the caste, but the 
title is matter of profound indifference, unless the title 
is historic, and the heads of great families frequently by 
choice assume a lower one. M. Rouher, it is said, once, and 
only once, remonstrated savagely with his master, and that 
was for proposing to create M. de Morny Duc d’Auvergne. 
That was too impudent for the lawyer, who knew the history 
of his province; but whether De Morny was Duc or Comte, so 
long as he kept his own name, nobody cared one straw. Nor 
would a De Crillon care whether he was Duc, or Comte, or 
Baron, though, if he happened to be rightfully Vidame, he 
might call himself that, because that title alone is not due to 
Kings’ grants, and has never been bestowed by them, though 
always acknowledged. In England, however, rank, bare rank, 
rank as precedence, is as much honoured by the great as the 
little, and the heir-presumptive to the Barony of Dacre, who 
ought to disdain a new Dukedom, accepts a Viscountcy. 





CHARLES STUART CALVERLEY. 


N “C.S.C.,” the world of letters has lost one of the most 
skilful and ingenious of writers. Mr. Calverley (in these 
days, Mr. Blaydes) won a Scholarship at Balliol, then, as now, 
perhaps more emphatically then than now, the “ blue ribbon ” 
among such distinctions. A disagreement with the authorities 
caused his migration to Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated as Second Classic in 1856. Shortly afterwards 
appeared his first volume, “ Verses and Translations.” 

Mr. Calverley’s reputation as a scholar has been so thoroughly 
well established, that we venture to recall, for the encourage- 
ment of learners, and perhaps we may add, of teachers, two 
curious mistakes which occurred on the first page of a Latin 
version of “ Lycidas.” Baccar (commonly translated “ foxglove,” 
but possibly “ valerian ’’), was confounded with bacca, a “ berry ;” 
and prae was constructed with an accusative. These were mis- 
takes which the ideal “ fifth-form boy,” of course, would not have 
made; but which, it is instructive to observe, were quite pos- 
sible to one of the most elegant and accomplished scholars of his 
day. The “Translations” which formed part of this volume 
were republished in 1867, with many additions. Some of these 
are as masterly in their way as anything which modern scholar- 
ship has produced. It would not be easy to surpass, or per- 
haps to match, this rendering of a stanza from “ In Memoriam ” : 

‘* We keep the day with festal cheer, 
With books and music. Surely we 


Will drink to him, whate’er he be, 
And sing the songs he loved to hear :” 


“Hunce dedicamus laetitiae diem, 
Lyraeque, musisque. Illius, illius 
Da quicquid audit : nec silebunt 
Qui numeri placuere vivo.” 
As we are speaking of Mr. Calverley’s Latin verse, we must not 
pass over without notice the exquisitely humorous “ Carmen 
Seculare.” What could be happier than the warning to the 
purchaser of tobacco, a slander, we should say, too funny for 
even the slandered to resent — 
“OQ fumose puer! nimium ne crede Baconi : 
Manillas vocat, hoc praetexit nomine caules ;” 
or than the description of the freshman taking to billiards,— 
“Tile petit virides (sed non e gramine) mensas, 
Pollicitus meliora patri, tormentaque flexus 
Per labyrinthéos plusquam mortalia tentat, 
Acre tuens, loculisque pilas immittit et aufert,” 


a passage to which are appended the annotations, “ tormenta 
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p.q. mortalia, Eleganter, ut solet, Peile, ‘ unearthly cannons.’ 
Loculis, bene vertas ‘ pockets.’” 

In this volume, which, a few years afterwards, was fol- 
lowed up by another, bearing the title of Fly- Leaves, 
Mr. Calverley worked a peculiar vein of humour with 
a success which we venture to think scarcely any writer, 
in the past as well as in the present, has equalled. He 
had, in the first place, an extraordinary facility of expression. 
His rhymes flow with an ease and an abundance which are abso- 
lutely astonishing. He seldom, indeed, indulges in the tours de 
force with which “ Ingoldsby ” so often dazzles us; but there is 
never the faintest sign of constraint,—however heavy the fetters 
which he chooses to impose upon himself, he moves under them 
in the airiest and lightest fashion. In “ Play” and “ Under the 
Trees,” for instance, he disports himself with a multitude of 
rhymes which would be sufficient to set up half-a-dozen minor 
poets in business. Here are some sample lines from “ Under 
tke Trees ”:— 


“ Some sit in twos or (less frequently) threes, 
With their innocent lambswool or book on their knees, 
And talk, and enact, any nonsense you please, 
As they gaze into eyes that are blue as the seas ; 
And you hear an occasional, ‘ Harry, don’t tease!’ 
From the sweetest of lips, in the softest of keys; 
And other remarks which to me are Chinese. 
And fast the time flies; till a lady-like sneeze, 
Or a portly papa’s more elaborate wheeze, 
Makes Miss Tabitha seize on her brown muffatees, 
And announce as a fact that it’s going to freeze, 
And that young people ought to attend to their P’s 
And their Q’s, and not court every form of disease ; 
Then Tommy eats up the three last ratafias, 
And pretty Louise wraps her robe de cerise 
Round a bosom as tender as Widow Machree’s;” 


—and so on, till he comes to an end, because all things human 
must so come, not in the least, it would seem, because he is 
exhausted. Then, again, he is very great in the art of the unex- 
pected. We know that he is preparing for us some ludicrous con- 
trasts to his beginning with its grace and tenderness and pathos; 
but when the contrast comes, when the “ young, fair thing with a 
shy, soft eye,” turns out to be a water-rat, and “ the perfect shape, 
that lay still warm and fresh and fair,” in “ Motherhood,” is 
found to be an egg, it is always a surprise. Who could guess 
what these exquisite stanzas, entitled ‘ Waiting,” are leading 
up to? :— 
© come, O come, the mother pray’d, 
And hush’d her babe; let me behold 


Once more thy stately form array’d 
Like autumn woods in green and gold! 


I see thy brethren come and go; 
‘Thy peers in stature, and in hue, 
Thy rivals, some like monarchs glow 
With richest purple; some are blue 
As skies that tempt the swallow back ; 
Or red, as seen o’er wintry seas, 
The star of storm; or, barr’d with black 
And yellow, like the April bees.” 
We do not deal in conundrums, so we shall tell our readers 
that “the stately form” is the St. John’s Wood omnibus. 
Another kind of the unexpected we have in such pieces as “‘ Sad 
Memories,” the sorrows of a misunderstood cat, of which these 
are a sample :— 
“Men prize the heartless hound who quits dry-eyed his native land, 

Who wags a mercenary tail, and licks a tyrant hand ; 

The real, true cat they prize not, that if e’er compelled to roam, 

Still flies when Jet out of the bag precipitately home.” 

In parody, of course, as we should expect, some of his 
happiest successes are made. He parodies particular poems, 
and—a far more difficult art—he parodies style. ‘ Disaster” 
is, perhaps, as good a specimen of the former kind as we can 
choose. Here is a stanza from it :— 

“T never nursed a dear gazelle ; 
But I was given a parroquet— 
(How I did nurse him if unwell !) 
He’s imbecile, but lingers yet. 
He’s green, with an enchanting tuft ; 
He melts me with his small black eye; 
He’d look inimitable stuffed, 
And knows it—but he will not die.’’ 
The “ Ballad,” too, with its refrain, “Butter and eggs, and a 
pound of cheese,” has a prototype which it is easy to recognise; 
and so has “Lovers and a Reflection ” :— 


“Through God’s own heather we wound together, 
I and my Willie (O love, my love!) 
I need hardly remark it was glorious weather, 
And flitter-bats waver’d alow, above. 








Boats were curtseying, rising, bowing 
(Boats in that climate are so polite), 

And sands wore a ribbon of green endowing, 
And O the sun dazzle on bark and bight! 


Through the rare red heather we danced together, 
(O love, my Willie!) and smelt for flowers; 

I must mention again it was gorgeous weather, 
Rhymes are so scarce, in this world of ours. 


By rises that flush’d with their purple favours, 
Thro’ becks that brattled o’er graver sheen, 
We walked and waded, we two young shavers, 
Thanking our stars we were both so green.” 
Of parodies of style there is nothing better than “ Forever” :-. 


“ Forever; ’tis a single word ! 
Our rude forefathers deemed it two; 
Can you imagine so absurd 
A view? 


Forever! what abysms of woe 
The word reveals, what frenzy, what 
Despair! For ever (printed so) 
Did not. 


° . . . . . . . . . 


And never more must printer do 
As men did long ago; but run 
‘For’ into ‘ever,’ bidding two 
Be one. 
Forever! passion-fraught, it throws 
O’er the dim page a glow, a glamour; 
It’s sweet, it’s strange; and I suppose 
It’s grammar. 


Forever! ’Tis a single word ! 
And yet our fathers deem’d it two; 
Nor am I confident they err’d; 
Are you ?” 

We must not forget to mention that masterpiece of ingenuity, 
the “ Pickwick Examination Paper.” Not only is it funny, but 
it would puzzle many, who, like the present writer, have studied 
“Pickwick” from their youth up. Here is a sample:— 
“TIpoBaroyvauov: a good judge of cattle; hence, a good judge 
of character.” ‘Note on Ausch., Ag.—lIllustrate the tkeory 
involved by a remark of the parent Weller.” 

It has been doubted whether Mr. Calverley was really a poet. 
Only once, as far as we remember, is he serious, and that is in 
the last ten stanzas of “ Dover to Munich;” but these forty 
verses are almost enough to prove his title. And now and then, 
when he is in his lightest mood, there is a touch of pathos in 
him which goes to show the same thivg. The little maiden in 
“First Love” (possibly a reminiscence of “little Em’ly” in 
“David Copperfield”) is not altogether comic, even when we 
read :— 

“ There she sat—so near me, yet remoter 
Than a star—a blue-eyed, bashful imp ; 
On her lap she held a happy bloater, 
’Twixt her lips a yet more happy shrimp.” 
It matters but little, however; he followed his own bent, and 
followed it with a success which has enriched our literature with 
work which is quite perfect in its way. 

Mr. Calverley published in 1869 a verse translation of 
Theocritus, a work of elegant scholarship, and exhibiting much 
of the felicity of diction which was his peculiar gift. His life, 
though not as busy as it might have been had the stimulus of 
necessity been present in it, was not inactive. He had begun 
to acquire considerable practice as a local barrister when, about 
two years ago, an accident on the ice shattered his powers both 
of mind and body. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


TORIES AND CONSERVATIVES. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “‘ SpECTATOR.”’) 
Sir,—In discussing the Conservative Leadership, you ask,— 
“Will the suburban villa-residents, who rallied with such un- 
expected ardour to the Conservative cause in 1874, vote for rash 
measures and violent men?” I take it, they are just the people 
who will do so. Two-thirds of them are “City people,” fairly 
well off, with a probability, at least a strong desire, of becoming 
wealthy, self-indulgent, given over to the lust of the flesh and 
the pride of life, living in a state of endless excitement and 
competition. An adventurous foreign policy at once gratifies 
their love of “ swagger,” and affords continual opportunities of 
gambling on a great scale. The Stock Exchange, as we all 
know, is one of the great strongholds of “ Jingoism ;” and the 
persons of whom you speak belong largely to the circle of which 
the Stock Exchange is the centre. Conservatives, it should be 
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yemembered, fall into two broad classes, just as widely 


divided as any Whigs and Radicals. The quiet, somewhat 
timid Conservatism of the country is Conservative mainly 
from that love of the past which is strong in every well- 
conditioned human mind, and partly from a feeling that since 
things are bound to come right in the next world, it is a pity to 
pull about existing institutions too much in this, even if they 
are not all they might be. This state of mind has really no 
common measure with the foul-mouthed, truculent Toryism 
which cares not a penny for Church, to which it never goes, 
unless for respectability’s sake, at eleven o’clock on Sunday; or 
for King, about whom it is quite ready to believe and repeat any 
prurient scandal; or for antiquity, about which it knows 
nothing. The mischief is that it catches up and profanes by 
use the watchwords of the nobler Conservatism, patriotism, 
religion, and the like, until decent people are almost fain to 
abjure the one and doubt the other. There is a great deal to be 
said on this subject, which I should like to see dealt with by 
some competent person. Meanwhile, Liberals may rest assured 
that whatever differences may divide the centre of their party 
from the extreme wing, they are as nothing beside the distance 
which separates the Conservative whose leader is Sir Stafford 
Northcote, and the Tory who thinks Lord Randolph Churchill a 
promising statesman.—I am, Sir, &., py. Var a; * 





THE POLITICAL ASPECT OF THE BRADLAUGH 
QUESTION. 


(To THE Eprtor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 


‘Sirn,—I have looked with interest for the comments of the 
‘Spectator, supplementing those of the ably-edited organ of 
Liberal opinion in the Midland Counties, upon the Northampton 
election of last week, and its results. From both combined, I 
gather that there exist three divisions of political opinion in re- 
{ation to the Bradlaugh controversy,—1st, the “true Liberals,” 
who “heartily appreciate” Mr. Bradlaugh’s return; 2nd, the 
Tories ; 3rd, the “so-called religious party.” 

In the House of Commons these three divisions may be taken 
as represented by, lst, the minority who vote against Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote’s resolution; 2nd, the majority who vote in its 
favour; 3rd, the great body of Liberals who refuse to vote at 
all, even when, as in last Thursday’s division, Mr. Gladstone’s 
original challenge, “I shall feel it my own duty to say ‘no’ to 
that motion,” gives way to the more cautious test of the pre- 
vious question. 

But neither from Birmingham nor from the Spectator can I 
obtain any guidance upon a question which, in view of the 
almost immediate dissolution held in Lord Salisbury’s hands, 
appears to me, in my country retirement, to be of the gravest 
political moment. Mr. Gladstone is not supported in the 
House upon this subject by his great party majority. 
What is the cause of this marked abstention in Parliament, 
and what is the forecast from it, in view of an approaching 
election ? 

Every one knows what has been for at least more than a 
generation the exceptional type of opinion prevailing in the 
minor constituency which has returned Mr. Bradlaugh. Every 
one remembers the dismay with which, in 1880, that return was 
received. It may be that, in the abstract, after a man is elected 
there is “no more right to prevent his taking his seat than 
there is to prevent his crossing Westminster Bridge,” as a 
friend of mine puts it, who was not born when, on April 10th, 
1848, that right was qualified by the Duke of Wellington’s 
right to shoot the man, if he attempted to cross the bridge. 

But when we come to what used to be called “ the hustings,” 
questions of abstract right are apt to disappear. Political 
parties in the House represent, it may b2 assumed, correspond- 
ing divisions in the constituencies. As I am not a Tory, and 
as Birmingham will not allow me, whatever I may think of 
myself, the title of a ‘true Liberal,” I suppose that I must 
belong to the “so-called religious party.” Our representatives 

in the House of Commons have taken a very distinct line of 
their own, and have determined that rather than give any 
seeming support to Mr. Bradlaugh, they will acquiesce in a 
Conservative majority. If the constituencies, in which the “ so- 
called religious party” is not weak either in character or in 
numbers, should take the same view, what is the forecast for 
the coming election P—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. Srcox Lea. 
Pedetone Delamere Rectory, Worcester, February 25th. 








AN ENGLISH CATHOLIC ON IRELAND. 
(To tHe Eprror or THE “‘Srectator.’’] 

Srr,—I am glad to know that Mr. Orby Shipley has not left 
the Catholic Union, as that body could ill spare a zealous 
worker; but I saw it stated in a Catholic paper that Mr. Shipley 
had resigned, and no contradiction had, when I wrote, appeared. 
I hope Mr. Shipley will consider this a sufficient apology. That 
attempts have been made to move that society in a Nationalist 
direction, happily in vain, I deliberately and distinctly affirm. 
I an, Sir, &c., A Tory CarnHotic. 


THE LATE JAMES LOWE. 
(To THs Epiror oF THE “‘SpEcTaToR.”’ | 
Srr,—You may remember that, on the occasion of the death of 
my friend, Thomas Paterson, you allowed me space for a short 
account of him. I hope you will give me the same opportunity 
of mentioning to your readers the principal point in the work 
of another workman-leader who died last week, James Lowe, 
the President of the Borough of Hackney Working Men’s Club. 
Lowe was a working tailor, who, by his energy and power of 
leadership, managed to found the largest workmen’s club in 
London. Nor was the club remarkable only for largeness. An 
attack made upon the club by the great organ of the Licensed 
Victuallers led, some years ago, to an inquiry by the Workmen’s 
Club Council into its special merits and defects. We found that 
it possessed a good library, which was actively used (books like 
the works of Mill and Grote were taken out), a capital reading- 
room, a large hall for lectures, a savings’-bank, a dramatic 
society, and a band, which (so much we concede to the Morning 
Advertiser) certainly did play on Sunday. Besides this, at the 
end of every year, any surplus funds were devoted to the poor 
of the neighbourhood. 

There was also a political committee, whose funds were to a 
large extent derived from the twopences always paid to them on 
the introduction of any stranger into the club. ‘he politics, no 
doubt, were of the reddest, and the members of more prim and 
decorous clubs easily find holes to pick in the Borough of 
Hackney Club. But I doubt if any clubs can show as great a 
variety of life, or can produce a man of superior powers of 
leadership to James Lowe.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Sydney Cottage, Roslyn Hill, Hampstead. C. E. Maurice. 





SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE, SAUCE FOR THE GANDER. 
(To THR EpiToR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—I quite agree with the Duke of Argyll’s argument to the 
effect that a landlord who drains land should be entitled to the 
entire profits of the improvement, independently of its cost; 
and conversely, that, however great the cost may be, he should 
get nothing, if the work fails to produce any profitable result. 
But how is it that the Duke is the most persistent opponent of 
this just arrangement, when a tenant’s imj:rovement is in ques- 
tion? In that case, the Duke contends that the tenant should 
get only the return of his outlay, with interest, when the result 
is profitable, and nothing at all when it is not.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wituam E. Bear. 
Clement’s Inn Passage, February 25th. 


“TIBS.” 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ | 
Sir,—I am a very little girl, but I wish to tell youa story. A 
short time ago we lived upon the shores of the Lake Lupioma 
(Clear Lake), which is one of the most beautiful lakes in Cali- 
fornia, and there I had a little cat, named “ Tibs.” There was 
no regular road to our house on the shore, but only a horse-trail 
through the bush, and “ Tibs” had never passed this way in her 
life, and all communication was by means of boat and steamers- 
When we removed from our home we came away in a boat, and 
after landing two miles further down got directly into a waggon, 
and rode seven miles up into the forest, where we now live. We 
left poor “ Tibey ” behind, knowing she could get her own living 
very well, and meaning by-and-by to have her brought to us, 
Between the place where we now live and the shores of the Lake 
there are two or three small farms, and all around them is forest. 
But there are innumerable roads, stretching away in every 
direction. These roads are made by the ox-teams of the wood- 
choppers; they are very dark and lonely, leading up the 
mountain top and into the thickest parts of the pine forest, and 
then suddenly ending. If you fullow one of these, it will lead 
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you many miles away, and then you will come to a spot where 
some enormous trees have been cut down and been dragged 
away by the oxen, and all beyond is the dark wood again. 

Of course, I was very unhappy about my little friend, but we 
were all so busy that nobody had time to go and look after her. 
And so five weeks passed away. One evening, as we were sitting 
down to supper under a beautiful tall pine tree we heard a faint 
mieu, and looking, saw our faithful little cat springing across 
the stream. We took her into our laps and nursed her all the 
evening. Will you please tell me in the Spectator how “ Tibs ” 
found the way P—I remain, your friend, AGNES. 

Kelseyville, P.O., Lake Co., Cal., U.S.A., January. 

[We have not the least guess. Perhaps Mr. Romanes would 
offer a suggestion.—Ep. Spectator. | : 








POETRY. 


——a 4 
MARSHAL BELLE-ISLE’S RETREAT FROM PRAGUE 
[In the last chapter of his “ Etudes Diplomatiques,” published in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes of January 15th, the Duc de Broglie 
reprints a famous couplet which Frederick the Great had already 
quoted in his “ History.” ] 
“ Quanp Belle-Isle partit 
Une nuit 
De Prague, & petit bruit, 
Tl disait 4 la Lune: 
‘ Lumiére de mes jours, 
Astre de ma fortune, 
Prolongez votre cours !” 


Pour un plus grand dessein, 
Un matin, 
Josué fit soudain 
Retourner en arriére 
L’astre brillant du jour ; 
ll cherchait la lumiére 
Fouquet la craint toujours.” 





The while Belle-Isle did go, 
One night, 
From Prague forth on tip-toe, 
He said unto the Moon: 
“© Lantern of my days, 
And Star of Fortune’s boon, 
Prolong, prolong your rays!” 


For a finer still design, 
One morn, 
Joshua made sudden sign, 
And ordered right aback 
The brilliant orb of day ; 
The light he sought to stay, 
Poor Fouquet fears, alack ! 





AYSGARTH. 

Wnuere Aysgarth’s arch spans Ure’s resplendent river, 
Where down the rock the shining cataract leaps, 
And flashing from between its marble steeps, 

From ledge to ledge the silver lightnings shiver, 

I gaze, o’erwhelmed with stress of joyous thought, 
And backward trace the path of those sweet forces 
Which, from their home among the far hilksources, 

This tumbling wealth of beauty here have brought. 

Ravine-born, mid the many-chasmed mountains, 

A thousand brooklets trickle into life, 
Mingling their myriad murmurs in sweet strife, 
And fill the constant stream from lonely fountains, 
So spring thy truest peace and holiest power, 
O Man! not from the tumult of the hour! 
Bradford. J. Artuur Bryys, 


BOOKS. 


——_@——_ 

GEORGE ELIOT’S ESSAYS.* 
WE are not sure that it is a wise fashion to preserve all the 
minor efforts of great writers, especially when these minor 
efforts are not distinguished by the special qualities which have 
made them great. In George Eliot’s case, we feel even more 
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doubt than in that of most other writers. It seems to ug 
certain that Theophrastus Such injured instead of increasing the 
popular esteem for her genius, and we think that the present 
volume of essays will have the same effect in a greater degree, 
They are certainly not great efforts; and they have hardly any 
evidence of that insight into character and power of 
portraying it which gives George Eliot’s stories their extra. 
ordinary charm. They are, to a considerable extent, enlarged 
specimens of those criticisms on life which so often delay the 
progress of her stories, and vex the reader with their somewhat 
elaborate and elephantine raillery. The essay on Dr. Thomag 
Young, for instance, which she calls, with more than her usual. 
felicity when dealing with subjects of this kind, “ Worldli- 
ness and Other-Worldliness,” is a very caustic and just 
exposure of the calculating devoutness of the Night Thoughte. 
diluted by pages of very forced irony, in which one 
hardly knows whether one feels most the inevitable sympathy 
with George Eliot’s drift, or annoyance that she labours it 
so painfully, and manufactures her scorn with so elaborate and 
ostentatious an apparatus of allusion and innuendo. ‘Take, for 
example, the opening of her article on Young, a most caustic 
piece of composition, but a composition quite Johnsonian in its. 
weight without being Johnsonian in its weightiness :— 


“The study of men, as they have appeared in different ages and. 
under various social conditions, may be considered as the natural hig. 
tory of the race. Let us, then, for a moment imagine ourselves, ag 
students of this natural history, ‘dredging’ the first half of the 
eighteenth century in search of specimens. About the year 1730 we- 
have hauled up a remarkable individual of the species divine—a snur.. 
prising name, considering the nature of the animal before us, but we 
are used to unsuitable names in natural history. Let us examine- 
this individual at our leisure. He is on the verge of fifty, and hag. 
recently undergone his metamorphosis into the clerical form. Rather 
a paradoxical specimen, if you observe him narrowly ; a sort of crosg 
between a sycophant and a psalmist; a poet whose imagination is. 
alternately fired by the ‘ last Day’ and by a creation of peers, who 
fluctuates between rhapsodic applause of King George and rhapsodic 
applause of Jehovah. After spending ‘a foolish youth, the sport of 
peers and poets,’ after being a hanger-on of the profligate Duke of 
Wharton, after aiming in vain at a Parliamentary career, and angling 
for pensions and preferment with fulsome dedications and fustian. 
odes, he is a little disgusted with his imperfect success, and hag 
determined to retire from the general-mendicancy business to a 
particular branch ; in other words, he has determined on that renun- 
ciation of the world implied in ‘taking orders,’ with the prospect of 
a good living and an advantageous matrimonial connection. And he 
personifies the nicest balance of temporalities and spiritualities. He 
is equally impressed with the momentousness of death and of burial: 
fees; he languishes at once for immortal life and for ‘ livings;’ he 
has a fervid attachment to patrons in general, but on the whole pre-- 
fers the Almighty. He will teach, with something more than official’ 
conviction, the nothingness of earthly things; and he will feel some- 
thing more than private disgust, if his meritorious efforts in directing: 
men’s attention to another world are not rewarded by substantial 
preferment in this. His secular man believes in cambric bands and: 
silk stockings as characteristic attire for ‘an ornament of religion 
and virtue ;’ hopes courtiers will never forget to copy Sir Robert 
Walpole; and writes begging-letters to the King’s mistress. His: 
spiritual man recognises no motives more familiar than Golgotha and 
‘the skies ;’ it walks in graveyards, or it soars among the stars. His. 
religion exhausts itself in ejaculations and rebukes, aud knows n0: 
medium between the ecstatic and the sententious. If it were not for 
the prospect of immortality, he considers, it would be wise and agree- 
able to be indecent, or to murder one’s father; and, heaven apart, it 
would be extremely irrational in any man not to be a knave. Man, 
he thinks, is a compound of the angel and the brute: the brute is to 
be humbled by being reminded of its ‘relation to the stalls,’ and 
frightened into moderation by the contemplation of deathbeds and 
skulls; the angel is to be developed by vituperating this world and 
exalting the next ; and by this double process you get the Christian 
—‘ the highest style of man.’ With all this, our new-made divine is: 
an unnistakeable poet. Toa clay compounded chiefly of the world- 
ling and rhetorician, there is added a real spark of Promethean fire,. 
He will one day clothe his apostrophes and objurgations, his astro- 
nomical religion, and his charnel-house morality, in lasting verse, 
which will stand, like a Juggernaut made of gold and jewels, at once: 
magnificent and repulsive: for this divine is Edward Young, the 
future author of the Night Thoughts.” 


Nobody can ignore the force of that, but it does not please 
us; it is too “smart; it is highly artificial in its 
structure, and has the rumble of stage-thunder about 
it. We should greatly prefer a simpler, more natural, 
lighter style, and we carry away the impression from this: 
as from most of the other essays, that George Eliot’s novels 
would be even greater than they are, if she had not been 
steeped so long in the alien atmosphere of critical and philo- 
sophic study. Take, again, her pleasantest paper, that on 
“ Heinrich Heine.” Eventhat opens with what we may call heavy 
 prolegomena ” on the distinction between“ wit ” and “humour,” 
and especially the German varieties. The very kindly and 
lively account of Heine is not improved, but, on the contrary, 
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Spent 
overweighted and disfigured, by elaborate prefatory remarks of 
the following kind, which are not only elephantine in their 


humour, but have a flavour of the vulgarity characteristic of all 
smart writing :— 

«Qn the other hand, German humour generally shows no sense of 
measure, no instinctive tact; it is either floundering and clumsy as 
the antics of a leviathan, or laborious and interminable as a Lapland 
day, in which one loses all hope that the stars and quiet will ever 
pn For this reason Jean Paul, the greatest of German humour- 
4ats, is unendurable to many readers, and frequently tiresome to all. 
Here, as elsewhere, the German shows the absence of that delicate 

eption, that sensibility to gradation, which is the essence of tact 
and taste, and the necessary concomitant of wit. All his subtlety is 
geserved for the region of metaphysics. For Identitit, in the 
abstract, no one can have an acuter vision ; but in the concrete he 
4g satisfied with a very loose approximation. He has the finest nose 
for Empirismus in philosophical doctrine, but the presence of more 
or less tobacco-smoke in the air he breathes is imperceptible to him. 
To the typical German—Vetter Michel—it is indifferent whether his 
door-lock will catch; whether his teacup be more or less than an 
fnch thick ; whether or not his book have every other leaf unstitched ; 
whether his neighbour’s conversation be more or less of a shout; 
whether he pronounce 6 or p, t ord; whether or not his adored one’s 
teeth be few and far between. He has the same sort of insensibility 
¢o gradations in time. A German comedy is like a German sentence : 
you see no reason in its structure why it should ever come to an end, 
and you accept the conclusion as an arrangement of Providence 
rather than of the author. We have heard Germans use the word 
Langeweile, the equivalent for ennui, and we have secretly wondered 
what it can be that produces ennui in a German. Not the longest of 
long tragedies, for we have known him to pronounce that hichst 
fesselnd ; not the heaviest of heavy books, for he delights in that as 
griindlich ; not the slowest of journeys in a Post-wagen, for the 
slower the horses the more cigars he can smoke before he reaches his 
journey’s end. German ennui must be something as superlative as 
Barclay’s treble X, which, we suppose, implies an extremely unknown 
quantity of stupefaction.” 
Yet here and there, there are passages in this paper on Heine 
of great simplicity and force, so that we cannot help wishing 
that George Eliot had but written throughout as she did write 
when she had really lost herself in her subject, and was not 
dent on showing how masterly an exposition of it she could 
produce. Nothing, for instance, can be better than this, and 
nothing we may add, can be more different from it in style 
than the elaborate pleasantry we have just cited :— 

“The most poetic and specifically humorous of Heine’s prose 

writings are the ‘Reisebilder.’ The comparison with Sterne is in- 
-evitable here ; but Heine does not suffer from it, for if he falls below 
Sterne in raciness of humour, he is far above him in poetic sensi- 
bility and in reach and variety of thought. Heine’s hnmonr is never 
persistent, it never flows on long in easy gaiety and drollery ; where 
it is not swelled by the tide of poetic feeling, it is continually dashing 
down the precipice of a witticism. It is not broad and unctuous; it is 
aerial and sprite-like, a momentary resting-place between his poetry 
‘and his wit. In the ‘ Reisebilder’ he runs through the whole gamut 
of bis powers, and gives us every hue of thonght, from the wildly 
droll and fantastic to the sombre and the terrible.” 
But there is comparatively little in this volume so terse and 
pright as this. In the account of George Eliot’s visit to 
Weimar, we get her simplest style; but then, also, we get 
less observation and less pictorial effect than we had expected ; 
it is hardly written in her most observant mood, and the 
enthusiasm about Goethe, Schiller, and Herder strikes us as 
a little unreal. We are very glad to have Felix Holt’s 
admirable address to working-men reproduced for us in 
this volume. That seems to us one of the wisest poli- 
tical sermons ever preached, and it well deserved to be perpetu- 
ated in a more permanent form. For our own part, we 
hold that and the account of Heine,—when stripped of its 
“ prolegomena,’—to be much the best parts of the book, if not 
exactly the only portions that we should have cared to possess in 
@ permanent form. In the essay on Dr. Cumming, George 
Eliot was at best breaking a fly on a wheel,—and on sucha 
very elaborate wheel. Though it may have been quite right to 
éxamine Dr. Cumming’s ostentatious claims on the religious 
world, and to expose their hollowness, the essay is cer- 
‘tainly not one that one cares to have preserved, and to have 
ut preserved amongst George Eliot’s works gives us the same 
sort of impression which a fly in amber would produce in us, if 
ranged amongst works of art. 

Nor do we feel very thankful for the “Leaves from a Note- 
‘book.” They are like the “ prolegomena” with which most of 
‘the essays commence, cumbrous in manner, and do not make 
‘their special points with anything of dexterity or lightness. 
‘Take, for example, this comparison between physical and in- 
‘tellectual manufacturers, and the moral limitations which there 
ought to be on either or both :— 

“A manufacturer goes on producing calicoes as long and as fast 
a8 he can find a market for them; and in obeying this indication of 











demand he gives his factory its utmost usefulness to the world in 
general and to himself in particular. Another manufacturer buys a 
new invention of some light kind likely to attract the. public fancy, 
is successful in finding a multitude who will give their testers for 
the transiently desirable commodity, and before the fashion is out, 
pockets a considerable sum: the commodity was coloured with a 
green which had arsenic in it that damaged the factory workers and 
the purchasers. What then? These, he contends (or does not know 
or care to contend), are superficial effects, which it is folly to dwell 
upon while we have epidemic diseases and bad government. The first 
manufacturer we will suppose blumoless. Is an author simply on a 
par with him, as to the rules of production? The author’s capital is 
his brain-power,—power of invention, power of writing. The manu- 
facturer’s capital, in fortunate cases, is being continually reproduced 
and increased. Here is the first grand difference between the capital 
which is turned into calico and the brain capital which is turned into 
literature. The calico scarcely varies in appropriateness of quality, 
no consumer is in danger of getting too much of it, and neglecting 
his boots, hats, and flannel-shirts in consequence. That there should 
be large quantities of the same sort in the calico manufacture is an 
advantage; the sameness is desirable, and nobody is likely to roll his 
person in so many folds of calico as to become a mere bale of cotton 
goods, and nullify his senses of hearing and touch, while his morbid 
passion for Manchester shirtings makes him still cry ‘More!’ The 
wise manufacturer gets richer and richer, and the consumers he sup- 
plies have their real wants satisfied and no more. Let it be taken as 
admitted that all legitimate social activity must be beneficial to 
others besides the agent. To write prose or verse as a private ex- 
ercise and satisfaction is not social activity ; nobody is culpable for 
this any more than for learning other people’s verse by heart, if he 
does not neglect his proper business in consequence. If the exercise 
made him sillier or secretly more self-satisfied, that, to be sure, 
would be a roundabout way of injuring society ; for though a certain 
mixture of silliness may lighten existence, we have at present more 
than enough. But man or woman who publishes writings inevitably 
assumes the office of teacher or influencer of the public mind. Let 
him protest as he will that he only seeks to amuse, and has no pre- 
tension to do more than while away an hour of leisure or weariness 
—‘the idle singer of an empty day’—he can no more escape in- 
fluencing the moral taste, and with it the action of the intelligence, 
than a setter of fashions in furniture and dress can fill the shops with 
his designs, and leave the garniture of persous and houses unaffected 
by his industry.” 


That elaboration of a simple and very true idea surely does not 
elucidate or happily illustrate it. One is rather bewildered 
than enlightened by the contrast between the social aspects of 
the demand for physical and for intellectual products. It is 
true, of course, that a man is not likely to buy for himself 
much more calico than he wants, and that a man may buy for 
himself a great deal more fiction than he needs, and that in 
consequence a calico-producer has no reason to fear the evil 
results of manufacturing as much as people will buy, while a 
novel-writer may rightly scruple to produce as much as people 
will buy. But we do not know that this contrast adds any 
weight at all to the warning that the writers of fiction may find 
a demand for very indifferent and even mischievous wares, and 
that that demand is no reason for furnishing a supply. The 
truth is plain and weighty, but George Eliot's cumbrous mode 
of enforcing it does not strike us as happy, and we doubt 
much whether she would herself have preserved these “ Leaves 
from a Note-book,” even though some very similar were em- 
bodied in Theophrastus Such. 

On the whole, we cannot say that the publication of this 
volume will add to George Eliot’s great reputation. That 
reputation will always depend on her fictions, and will not be 
enhanced by her tendency to dissertation, which has, indeed, 
done something to injure her stories. We except from this 
remark the spirited political sermon,—first published, if we 
remember rightly, in 1868, in Blackwood’s Magazine,—which 
was put into the mouth of Felix Holt, the Radical. That is a 
sound bit of political counsel, which will not lose its signifi- 
cance with any lapse of time. 





MISS HILL’S “HOMES OF THE LONDON POOR.”’* 
TweENTY years ago, Miss Octavia Hill set herself, in a very 
modest but eminently practical way, to solve the problem 
with which a Royal Commission of an exceptional character 
will shortly be occupied. From long acquaintance with 
the poor, she had come to the conclusion that the first 
step towards any improvement in their condition was to 
give them the chance of better surroundings, to free some 
among them “ from the tyranny of a low class of landlords and 
landladies, from the corrupting effect of continual forced com- 
munication with very degraded fellow-lodgers, from the heavy 
incubus of accumulated dirt.” Miss Hill had faith in “ the never- 
dying hope” of the poor; she believed that a spirit of independ- 
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ence and industry might be aroused in some at least among them, 
and that some inroad might be made upon the mire of poverty and 
misery of which within thelast six months we have heard so much, 
but which in 1864 did not greatly trouble leading politicians. 
She laid down no theories, she wrote no impassioned accounts 
of the state of things with which she was acquainted. Her 
proposal was a very simple one. It was to buy two 
or three houses let in weekly tenements, and to manage 
them as a landlady who should not forget that her 
tenants were men and women, as well as sources of rent. 
Mr. Ruskin is generally looked upon as an eloquent genius, 
who cannot be taken seriously when he condescends to 
practical affairs. But it must be remembered, to the credit 
not only of his enthusiasm but of his insight and practical 
sagacity, that it was he who not only encouraged Miss 
Hill in her scheme, and advanced all the money necessary to 
start it, but counselled her that if the project was to have any 
lasting effect, it must be financially sound; that a working- 
man ought to be able to pay for his own house, and that the 
purchase-money of such property ought, therefore, to pay a 
fair per-centage. Miss Hill adopted this principle, and from 
the first her tenement property has paid five per cent.,—a far 
better return for the capital expended than that received 
by many of those who have no idea but to make money, 
and are absolutely careless as to the condition of their 
houses, or the tenants who inhabit them. At the same time, 
the sanitary condition of the houses has been reformed. Dirt 
has been removed, drains and water-supply have been looked 
to. The possibility has been afforded to each tenant of living 
with some regard to health and cleanliness; by degrees the 
standard of decency and comfort has been raised; and from 
something little short of a pandemonium, a few houses of the 
very poor have been converted into the dwellings of human 
beings. 

The kind of material Miss Hill has worked upon is vividly 
described here and there in her pages, In the winter of 1869-70, 
she was first put in possession of eleven houses, in one of the 
worst courts in Marylebone :— 

“Tn many of the houses,” she says, “the dustbins were utterly un- 
approachable, and cabbage-leaves, stale fish, and every sort of dirt 
were lying in the passages and on the stairs; in some, the back kitchen 
had been used as a dustbin, but had not been emptied for years, and 
the dust filtered through into the front kitchens, which were the sole 
living and sleeping rooms of some families; in some, the kitchen 
stairs were many inches thick with dirt, which was so hardened that 
a shovel had to be used to get it off; in some, there was hardly any 
water to be had, the wood was eaten and broken away, windows were 
smashed, and the rain was coming through the roofs...... I well 
remember wet, foggy, Monday nights, when I turned down the dingy 
court, past the brilliantly-lighted public-house at the corner, past the 
old furniture outside the shops, and dived into the dark, yawning 
passage-ways. The front doors stood open day and night, and as I 
felt my way down the kitchen stairs, broken and rounded by the 
hardened mud upon them, the foul smells which the heavy, foggy air 
would not allow to rise met me as I descended, and the plaster rattled 
down with a hollow sound as I groped along. It was truly appalling 
to think that there were human beings who lived habitually in such 
an atmosphere, with such surroundings. Sometimes I had to open 
the kitchen door myself, after knocking several times in vain, when 
a@ woman, quite drunk, would be lying on the floor, on some black 
mass which served as a bed; sometimes, in answer to my kuocks, a 
half-drunken man would swear, and thrust the rent-money out to me 
through a chink in the door, placing his foot against it, so as to pre- 
vent it from opening wide enough to admit me. Always it would be 
shut again, without a light being offered to guide me up the pitch- 
dark stairs. Such was the court in the winter of 1869. Truly a 
wild, lawless, desolate little kingdom to come to rule over.” 

On such scenes, Miss Hill entered, primarily in the character 
of landlady, and in that of a severe rather than a mild 
landlady. Her first and cardinal principle has throughout 
been that rent must be paid. To allow the accumulation 
of arrears is, she believes, fatal to any possibility of im- 
provement in the occupants of tenement-houses. “If the 
rent is not ready, notice to quit must be served.” This is not 
the principle upon which the owner of such property usually 
acts. On the contrary, he bullies freely, but rarely resorts to 
the law, preferring, ou the whole, to make the good tenants pay 
for the bad. It may be imagined, therefore, that the relations 
between such tenants as are described in the above passage 
and a landlady who signalised her entry into possession by in- 
creased strictness in exacting rent would not always be of 
the pleasantest character. More than once, Miss Hill tells us, 
she was locked into a room with some passionate Irishwoman, 
who talked at her till fairly worn out by the silence with which 
threats and ravings were received. Even the very acts which 
were directly for the benefit of the tenants were not, in the first 





Tat, 
instance, appreciated by many a family. People begged to be- 
allowed to stay in dark, underground rooms, rather than be- 
brought into the light. Anything like thorough repair was ont of 
the question until the habits of the people were altered. Locks 
were torn off, windows broken, drains stopped, and dustbins 
misused in every conceivable way,—sometimes from Careless. 
ness and habits of untidiness, sometimes wilfully, Only b 
slow degrees could improvements be made, the right pis 
being watched, such as a change of occupancy, or a request by 
an improving tenant for some little comfort. Firmness 
gentleness, and judgment, slowly, however, bore fruit, The 
better tenants began to appreciate the desire of their landlady 
to see them more comfortable. Instead of resenting her visits on 
rent-collecting days, they began to look forward to them, and to. 
beg for a few moments’ chat. A feeling of shame with regard, 
to dirt and destructiveness grew up. A place once made clean 
came to have a different value for them, and they became 
anxious to maintain its changed character. The idea of 
comfort arose in their minds, and they looked forward 
with eagerness to the little improvements which were rendered 
possible from time to time, as any surplus of rents accu. 
mulated. Thus at the end of two years’ work in the particulay 
court the picture of which we have given, Miss Hill was able- 
to say that she had got hold of the hearts of the people ; that the. 
place was sure to improve steadily, and that the property would 
pay as good a per-centage to its owners and benefit its tenants 
as much as other properties under her management, the first 
state of which had not been quite so deplorable. 


Miss Hill makes no attempt to harrow our feelings. She: 
is far too practical in her treatment of the subject. But 
there are touches here and there which make us realise in 
a very painful way the kind of life led by the very poor. “3 
am dying,” said an old woman to Miss Hill, one day; “I 
wish you would put me where I can’t hear S—— beating 
his wife. Her screams are awful. And B——, too; he docome in 
so drunk! Let me go over the way to No. 30.” Another day, 
Miss Hill learned the story of a young girl from whom she re- 
ceived rent, and whom she usually found “ sitting sadly in a nearly: 
bare room, holding in her arms a little baby.” She and her: 
husband had been persuaded to marry, on the promise of a 
sovereign to set the man up as a costermonger. But the dowry 
had not been prepaid, and was never forthcoming, and for want 
of this tiny capital entrance to trade was barred. Miss Hill 
lent the sovereign, which was punctually repaid, and gave the 
young couple the much needed start in life. A sadder picture: 
is that of a gipsy-like boy and girl, of about nine and ten, leading 
an absolutely neglected, idle, almost savage life, never leaving 
their room for weeks together, except at night, when the boy 
would creep like a cat along the roofs of the outbuildings, to steal 
lumps of coal from a neighbouring shed. Even over these wild 
creatures, Miss Hill gained some influence. The girl was rescued, 
but the boy, after being induced to go toaragged-school, was finally 
carried off by his mother, a most degraded woman, leading @ 
disreputable life. On the other hand, Miss Hill tells us of a 
single woman—also Irish, be it said—who had lived thirty-five 
years in London, without parish allowance or other aid of any 
kind, and who, in the midst of most squalid surroundings, had 
maintained herselfand her poor underground room spotlessly clean 
and tidy, maintaining through all an unfailing spirit of patient 
trustfulness, At the close of her life she lay, we are told, quite 
alone, “in her snow-white bed, as quietly as a little child settling 
itself to sleep, talking sometimes, with a little pride, of her long 
life’s work, sometimes with tenderness of her old days in Ireland 
long ago, and saying gently that she does not wish to be better; 
she wants to go ‘ home.’” 

We have left ourselves little space to sum up the principles 
upon which Miss Hill has worked. They are stated repeatedly 
in the pages of her little book. “ Perfect strictness in business 
relations,” as we have already said, is her cardinal maxim. “ Per- 
fect respectfulnessin personal relations,” combined with readiness 
to show sympathy, to give encouragement, and to aid by advice, 
is the second and equally indispensable rule. To convince her 
tenants that they had in their landlady a friend who was warmly 
interested in their welfare, while she steadfastly refused to treat 
them as objects of charity, has been Miss Hill’s constant aim. 
She has striven to make her lodgers feel that strict enforcement 
of legal obligations, the demand that they should not fail in their 
duties to others, was compatible with a keen desixe to render 
their lives more healthful and more comfortable. That the system 
is not one which can be worked by machinery is a matter of 
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course. Personal influence is at the root of it, but it is influence 
of a kind which Miss Hill believes it is within the power of the 
rich to exert upon the poor. At the same time, she frankly 
recognises that the difficulty of management is great,—greater, in 
her opinion, as she tells us in her last preface, than the diffi- 
culty of finance. The latter, she believes, may readily be met, 
if the facts are fairly faced, and there is no attempt to give ac- 
commodation of a kind the poor do not want and cannot pay 
for. Miss Hill is confident, indeed, that she could take a site at 
the price hitherto paid to the Metropolitan Board for the spaces 
cleared under the Artisans’ Dwellings Act, and house upon it, 
under thoroughly healthy conditions at fair and remunerative 
rents, a very large proportion of the very poor. Such an opinion 
has exceptional weight, for Miss Hill and her assistants (it should 
not be forgotten that she has trained and is training many workers 
in the same fields,—Miss Cons, we believe, to a great extent filled 
Miss Hill’s place during an illness of some duration), are the only 
persons who have hitherto solved the problem how to improve the 
houses of the very poor upon a basis financially sound. More 
ambitious agencies, such as the Peabody Trust and the Dwellings 
Improvement Societies, have only reached the artisan class. That 
the wants of this class should be met is equally important, but 
the task is a far less difficult one. Itis the condition of the very 
poor which has so troubled the country of late, and the con- 
sideration of which will be the business of the Royal Commis- 
sion. Miss Hill’s work alone has reached this class. One 
cannot but wonder how such a Commission can have been con- 
stituted without, as a matter of course, numbering Miss Hill 
amongst its members. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH.* 


Tue literary ability of Miss Helen Zimmern is in itself a 
sufficient reason for Mr. Ingram’s entrusting the biographer of 
Schopenhauer and the interpreter of Carmen Silva with the 
task of placing Maria Edgeworth in his series of “ Eminent 
Women.” In addition to this security that her work would be 
well done, Miss Helen Zimmern was recommended by her good- 
fortune in having access to an unpublished memoir, written by 
one of Miss Edgeworth’s four stepmothers, as well as to a large 
number of private letters. 

There could hardly be a stronger proof of the oblivion into 
which Miss Edgeworth had fallen than the fact that Miss 
Broughton called her recent novel Belinda, and that it ran its 
course as a serial without any comments being made on the 
author’s adoption of the title of Miss Edgeworth’s once cele- 
brated story. No novelist could have appropriated the title 
of one of Richardson’s, Miss Burney’s, or Miss Austen’s 
novels undetected or uncensured. We do not think that 
Miss Zimmern will make the present generation of novel- 
readers send for Belinda, The Absentee, Patronage, and 
Castle Rackrent; the taste of the day has declined upon too 
low a level to encourage us in any such hope; but those who 
have in their youth read these books, and who remember them 
as gratefully as one always remembers the books that charmed 
one then, will not be slow to acknowledge their obligation to the 
biographer of Maria Edgeworth. Miss Zimmern has done 
her work so admirably that the book has equal charms for 
readers who can follow its critical appreciation with personal 
knowledge of the subject, and readers to whom it presents an 
unknown personality of an attractive kind. 

Both as a writer and as a woman, Miss Edgeworth commands 
respect. The soundness of her mind, her supreme good-sense, 
without either harshness or pretension, her dutiful, cheerful, 
evenly-balanced disposition, her unflagging industry, and her 
habitual self-sacrifice, make up a character which must have 
been impressive, even without the intellectual gifts that dis- 
tinguished her. The quality and range of those intellectual 
gifts, and of the work which Miss Edgeworth did by their aid, 
are, we think, as correctly as they are ably defined by her 
sympathetic, but singularly impartial biographer. Purely as a 
piece of literary work, we regard Miss Zimmern’s “ general esti- 
mate” of Miss Edgeworth as a remarkable production; asa 
compte rendu, we are disposed to accept it, with only one reserva- 
tion. We suspect that Miss Zimmern is too modern to be so fond 
of Frank and Rosamond as we were; that she could not care 
so much about the West-Indian youth who got into trouble, 
and that she never heard of L’Amie Inconnue, for that 
best of all burlesques upon the falsely-sentimental style of 
@ now forgotten day (as good as The Heroine was of the mock 
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heroic) finds no mention in her book. But we cling, with the 
tenacious attachment of fogeydom, to the good things of youth; 
to the memory of Araminta, Orlando, the lowly cot in the 
vale of the classic land of the Bards, and the “ neat-handed 
Phillis” who was also barefooted. Miss Zimmern’s remark 
that the tenderness which Miss Edgeworth displayed as a 
woman she lacked as an author is characteristic of the 
nice observation she has brought to bear on her subject, 
and seems to us to furnish at least a part of the explanation 
of why “ Miss Edgeworth certainly missed, but only just missed, 
the highest greatness.” She adhered as closely to “good 
society,” the well-to-do classes, and the proprieties of life, as 
Miss Austen did; she avoided the tumultuous as sedulously, 
and, except for special purposes, she ignored les misérables as 
completely; but she lacked the indefinable distinction that Miss 
Austen impressed upon her Anne Elliot and her Elinor Dash- 
wood, and the subtly beautiful simplicity with which she 
invested her Fanny Price. Miss Edgeworth, although not 
tender, is, as Miss Zimmern says, always amiable and kindly, 
even though she dves not look far beneath the surface, and 
never deals with the soul :— 

“ Unknown to her were its silent tragedies, its conflicts, hopes, and 
fears. Those feelings that did not manifest themselves in life or 
action were beyond her range of comprehension. She had a genius 
for observing such things as can be observed; the lower depths are 
never slirred by herself or her characters. ..... Her novels have 
been described as a sort of essence of common-sense, and even more 
happily it has been said that it was her genius to be wise...... 
Hers was no heated fancy; she had no comprehension of fiery 
passions; she does not believe in chance...... In her stories 
events mostly occur as in sober and habitual fact...... She admitted 
jast that amount of tenderness which the owner could keep under due 
control. She had no taste for what was named the grandeur, beauty, 
and mystery of crime. She seldom devoted her attention to crimes at 
all, but gave it to those minor virtues and vices that contribute more 
largely to our daily sufferings or enjoyments...... In her Popular 
and Moral Tales she was encumbered like a clergyman in his sermon, 
and hence her too solemn and rather stifling air of moral reflection. 
necuiene Next to her children’s and Irish tales, she is most excellent 
in her studies from fashionable life. Her heroes and heroines, moving 
in the dismal round of inanities, miscalled diversions, are portraits 
touched up with nice care in detail, with a keen eye for subtleties 
and demi-tints. ..... Her morality, though unexceptionable, is 
never austere ; she allows and even sanctions worldly wisdom within 
certain limits, she was too much a woman of the world herself to set 
up utopian or ascetic standards.” 

It does not appear from her book that Miss Helen Zimmern 
has any personal knowledge of Ireland, or that she feels any 
attraction towards or sympathy with that country. Her grasp 
of her subject is less strong when she deals with Miss Edge- 
worth’s Irish stories; she resorts more frequently and freely to 
the critical judgments of others, and she does not seem to see 
that Castle Rackrent was a caricature. Miss Edgeworth had but 
a limited range of humour ; it was, however, “ racy of the soil,” 
i.e.. County Longford. 

The influence of her father over the mind, the life, and 
the writings of Miss Edgeworth is keenly appreciated and 
closely traced by her biographer. Mr. Edgeworth was, to 
our mind, a singularly unpleasant person. His five marriages 
Miss Zimmern dismisses with discreet brevity, remarking 
that,—* Whatever may be thought of Mr. Edgeworth’s many 
and hasty marriages, it must be admitted that they all turned 
out to the happiness of himself and his children.” There is 
something odious in this quick succession of marriages, to 
which “ her father, with his persuasive tongue, overcame Maria’s 
objections ;” and also in the man’s pedantry, egotism, and solemn 
dictatorial ways. Yet the Edgeworths were a united family, 
and Edgeworthstown was a happy home, wherein the literary 
daughter worked away, under the unceasing tutelage of the 
doctrinaire father, without any of the leisure, seclusion, or con- 
sideration so much insisted upon by modern litératewrs of both 
sexes, while the busy life of a numerous family went on around 
her. The last two letters written by Miss Edgeworth, in her 
eighty-second year, are as fully characteristic of her clear, 
bright, kindly, definite, book-loving mind, and of her warm 
heart, as any of those which show her as she was throughout 
her long life. One of these letters, addressed to her old friend, 
Sir Henry Holland, contains the admirable appreciation of 
Macaulay’s History which so struck Macaulay by its dis- 
crimination and ability that he begged to be allowed to keep 
it. At the same time she wrote :—* Our pleasures in literature 
do not, I think, decline with age. Last January lst was my 
eighty-second birthday, and I think I had as much enjoyment 
from books as ever I had in my life. I am surprised to find 
how much more history interests me now than when I was 
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young, and how much more I am now interested in the same 
events recorded, and their causes and consequences shown, in 
this history of the French Revolution, and in all the history 
of Europe during the last quarter of a century, than I was when 
the news came fresh and fresh in the newspapers. I do not 
think I had sense enough to take in the relations and propor- 
tions of the events. It was like moving a magnifying-glass over 
the parts of a beetle, and not taking in the whole.” 

Miss Zimmern has chosen with sound discretion the few 
extracts by which she illustrates the successive stages of her 
narrative. Miss Edgeworth’s travels were not extensive, but they 
were interesting, and here we have charming descriptions of her 
visits to the Abbé Morellet (the Abbé Mords-les of Madame de 
Rémusat), Madame de Genlis, and La Harpe. At the Abbé’s 
she met Madame d’Oudinot, Rousseau’s once beautiful Julie, a 
“‘ shockingly ugly,” thin, squinting woman, of seventy-two, in 
a black bonnet, “as gay and open-hearted as a girl of fifteen.” 
Madame de Genlis, by stating that Pamela was not her 
daughter, went out of her way to tell the translator of Adéle 
et Théodore a falsehood, on a subject that was no business 
of Miss Edgeworth’s. Here is a little sketch of the scene 
at La Harpe’s, whom Miss Edgeworth designates as “the 
Dévot.” “He was in a dirty, reddish night-gown, and very 
dirty night-cap, bound round the forehead with a superlatively 
dirty, chocolate-coloured ribbon. Madame Récamier, the 
beautiful, the elegant, robed in white satin, trimmed with white 
fur, seated herself on the elbow of his arm-chair, and besought 
him to repeat his verses.” Miss Edgeworth regarded French 
literature with the same aversion that M. Daryll imputes (we 
‘do not know on what authority) to the Queen, in his La Vie 
Publique en Angleterre. Some of the strongest passages quoted 
by Miss Zimmern express and explain that aversion. 

A very interesting portion of this biography relates to Miss 
Edgeworth’s later years; especially to Mr. Ticknor’s sojourn at 
Edgeworthstown, and his impressions of the gifted little old lady, 
with such kind, frank manners, whose mild, deep grey eyes looked 
straight into the faces of those she spoke to. He was particularly 
struck by her uncommon quickness of perception, her fertility of 
allusion, and the great resources which a remarkable memory 
supplied to her. She would talk freely about herself and her 
works, but she never introduced the subject, or seemed glad to 
continue it. She had none of the vanity of authorship, and 
lived in the intensity and variety of her family affections. Pro- 
bably no unmarried woman ever less resembled the typical 
“old maid” than did Maria Edgeworth. Her biographer tells 
us that she was deeply wounded by the accusation of want of 
religion, and this may be so; but there are those still living 
who knew Miss Edgeworth, and who affirm that she did not 
believe in revealed religion. It would be difficult to argue 
from her works either that she did or did not so believe. 
No spiritual side to her picture ever manifests itself. We quote 
what Miss Zimmern says on this subject, because it is so well 
put, although we individually fail to sce that work can be said 
to be done for God, without the worker’s acknowledgment of 
God’s authority and teaching :— 

“The Edgeworths thought little, if at all, of the next world, find- 
ing full occupation for their minds in this. Miss Edgeworth was 
hemmed in by the visible. She did not seek to justify the ways of 
God to man ; life was to her not ariddle; if man would but act rightly, 
all would be well. There was in her nothing of the poet and the 
seer, and by so much as she fails to speak to humanity in all its 
aspects, by so much she fails to take rank amongst the greatest 
teachers of our race. But, with wisdom and good-sense, she recog- 
nised her limitations; she set herself a humbler, but no less useful 
task ; she carried out her aim faithfully and conscientiously, and by 
so much she, too, must be ranked among the good and faithful servants 
who do the work appointed by their Lord.”’ 

There is a delightful chapter on Miss Edgeworth’s “Home 
Life,” during all the busy years that she passed under her 
father’s eye and orders. Her punctuality, neatness, orderliness 
are charmingly described. A character most loveable, most 
enviable, is revealed. So punctual and regular were her ways, 
that: for many years a lady residing in the village used to be 
roused by her maid with the words, “ Miss Edgeworth’s walking, 
ma’am ; it’s eight o’clock.” She always wrote, like Miss Austen, 
in the common sitting-room, and for many years used a little 
desk her father had made for her, and on which, shortly before 
his death, he inscribed the following words,—words most charac- 
teristic of Edgeworthian manners and formalities,—with which 
we must take leave of Miss Zimmern’s truly admirable work :— 

“On this humble desk were written all the numerous works of my 
daughter, Maria Edgeworth, in the common sitting-room of my family. 





In these works, which were chiefly written to please me, she has 
never attacked the personal character of any human being, or inter- 
fered with the opinions of any sect or party, religious or political ; 
while endeavouring to inform and instruct others, she improved and 
amused her own mind and gratified her heart, which I do believe ig 
better than her head.” . 





DR. EDERSHEIM’S “ JESUS, THE MESSIAH.” * 
Tue title of Dr. Edersheim’s book is significant. It indicates 
the main point of view from which he regards the life and 
work of Jesus Christ, and it strikes the note which pre- 
dominates throughout these interesting pages. From one of 
the Hebrew race. skilled in Hebrew lore both before and after 
the coming of Christ, and filled with the spirit of his people, 
we naturally expect a work which will deal largely with 
Hebrew life, Hebrew history, and Hebrew modes of thinking, 
Dr. Edersheim is a Hebrew Christian, who believes that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and all his Hebrew 
learning—which is great—is used strictly for the setting-forth 
of that great theme. He has given us a book for which we 
are very thankful. He has thrown light on many obscure points 
in the Gospel history, and he has written the history of the 
time between the closing of the Old Testament and the opening 
of the New as it was never written before. The introductory 
chapters, which tell the story of the more immediate prepara- 
tion for the Gospel, describe in luminous terms the religious 
state, the social life, the theology, and the political condition of 
the Jewish diaspora in the East and West, and also the life of 
the Jews who remained rooted in the soil of Palestine. Much 
has been written on these topics. It is not too much to say that 
Dr. Edersheim has brought to the discussion of them a fuller 
knowledge, a more thorough acquaintance with the sources, and 
a more complete sympathy with the Jewish people than we have 
been able to find in any other books dealing with the subject. 
Other writers occupy more or less an external stand-point, and 
busy themselves with the outward aspects of events. Dr. Eders- 
heim seems to have grasped the inner secret and organic move- 
ment of Hebrew thought and life, in the obscure period of their 
life which immediately precedes the coming of Christ. 

We have, all of us, the defects of our qualities, and our 
greatest strength lies close beside our greatest weakness. Dr. 
Edersheim’s book is a good illustration of the truth of this trite 
saying. His strength lies in his wide, and deep, and accurate 
Jewish learning. The weakness of the book lies there also. It 
is overloaded with references to all kinds of Jewish topics. 
They bristle on every page. Nothing is too small to find a 
place. The domestic arrangements of a Jewish household, the 
cost of living, the different markets in Jerusalem, and the kind 
of produce which each supplied, the weights and measures and 
the inspectors of them, the fixing of the prices, and a hundred 
other items of the same sort are poured out on us in great 
profusion. We cannot see the wood because of the trees. 
There is a tendency to lose sight of the main theme in the atten- 
tion given to details. No doubt, these details are instructive and 
illustrative of the Gospels, but somehow the impression gathers 
strength, when we re-read the book, that the details are not held in 
subordination, nor are they grouped with the skill which makes 
all the parts contribute to the organic unity of the whole. This 
may be regarded merely as a defect of artistic power, but a 
graver defect emerges.when we look at the style in which Dr. 
Edersheim occasionally writes. Somehow, one feels that in 
writing on such a theme as the life of Christ, a serene and 
chastened style is alone in place. We feel that we ought to 
think and speak in plain and strong and lofty words. The 
thoughts suggested by the life and work of Christ are so great, 
simple, and touching that they need no outward adornment. 
It is strange to find that all recent works on the life of Christ— 
none of which are without merit—err in this respect, and all 
form a striking contrast to the simple, sublime words in which 
the Gospels tell that wondrous story. We had intended to 
make some quotations in order to set forth our meaning, but we 
forbear to quote them, as they will be apparent to almost every 
reader. 

We wish to notice the great value of the contributions which 
Dr. Edersheim has made to our knowledge, in the various essays 
he has printed in the appendices. Of these we select some as 
specially worthy of commendation. The paper on “ Philo of 
Alexandria and Rabbinic Theology ” is noteworthy, while those 
on “Rabbinic Theology and Literature,” the “ List of Old- 
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Testament Passages Messianically applied in Ancient Rabbinic 
Writings,” and “On Eternal Punishment, according to the 
Rabbis and the New Testament,” are fall of fresh information, 
and contain much material for the solution of problems which 
have up to this time found no solution. 

We have looked in vain in the pages of Dr. Edersheim’s book 
for a full and ripe discussion of many questions which ought to 
be discussed as introductory to the writing of a life of Christ. 
It is, no doubt, instructive to obtain so full a description of the 
surroundings of Jesus Christ, and of the mental, moral, and 
spiritual condition of the Jews at the beginning of the Uhristian 
era. But the main sources are the Gospels. When, however, 
we say that the Gospels are the main sources for the life of the 
Messiah, we are far from having settled the matter. We have 
to determine the relation of the written Gospels to the Apos- 
tolic tradition, and to ascertain, as far as possible, the sources 
of the Gospels as they are now in our hands. ‘Then further 
questions arise regarding the relations of the gospels to one 
another. The rude way of harmonistic reconciliation of diffi- 
culties may have suited an uncritical time ; but modern science 
demands a more thorough method. We expected from the pen 
of Dr. Edersheim a critical discussion and solution of all these 
questions, worthy to take its place alongside of the masterly 
discussion contained in the introduction to the life of Christ by 
Dr. Weiss. All the more needful is such an investigation, 
because some of the results of Dr. Weiss are not such as will 
obtain universal acceptance. At all events, Dr. Weiss has fairly 
faced the problem and has given reasons for his critical position. 
But Dr. Edersheim has carefully avoided any formal inquiry 
into these important questions, and his views are to be gathered 
from his synthetic work, and from that alone. 

Apart from the questions of the relation of the Gospels to 
the oral Gospel of the Apostles, and the relative priority of 
the Synoptic Gospels, there is the great question of the method 
of the Evangelists, and of the freedom they allowed themselves 
in dealing with the written and oral sources from which they 
drew their written narrative. Did they permit themselves to 
group, into a whole, isolated sayings of the Lord, given at sepa- 
rate times and in different circumstances? Was the Sermon 
on the Mount one continued statement, or was it the outcome 
of the Evangelist’s reflection on many sayings of the Lord, 
which he gathered into the unity of one time and place? These 
are questions which have been asked, and we have a right to 
expect an answer from any one who undertakes to write a life 
of Jesus, the Messiah. We do not get an answer from Dr. 
Edersheim. He seems to be of opinion—we should be sorry to 
do him an injustice, but we can find no other answer in his 
work—that we cannot go behind the Gospels as we now have 
them, and that it is a vain and useless inquiry to seek to deter- 
mine the extent and limits of deviation from the oral sources of 
our written Gospels. He seems to accept the written Gospels 
as ultimate, and the other questions as questions which ought 
not to be asked. But then the fact remains that they are asked 
and keenly agitated in many quarters at this hour, and it is the 
duty of a believing criticism to answer them, and to find a 
solution of these great problems. 

Then another problem of the utmost importance is to deter- 
mine the relation of the Johannine Gospel to the Synoptics. 
We find, for instance, that Dr. Edersheim carefully traces the 
connection, or rather the distinction, between the Johannine 
Gospel and the teaching of the Hellenistic speculation which 
culminated in Philo. But, on the other hand, we do not find 
a critical discussion of the relation of the Fourth Gospel to the 
other three. We have a statement, indeed, that “the Fourth 
Gospel became, not the supplement, but the complement, of 
the other three.” It is a complement, without which we 
should have been helpless. For it is to the Johannine Gospel 
that we owe any knowledge that we have of the historic order of 
the Ministry of Christ. From him we learn many things regard- 
ing which the Synoptic Gospels keep silence. It would pass our 
limits were we to seek to enumerate them. The duration of the 
Ministry of Christ, the first calling of the Disciples, the ministry 
at Jerusalem previous to his final visit to is, and the commemora- 
tion of the feasts which he attended at Jerusalem, together with 
many other words and works of Jesus, we owe to the Fourth 
Gospel. In any attempt to follow the events of our Lord’s 
ministry in the order of time, the indications of the Fourth 
Gospel are simply indispensable. For the notices of time in 
the Synoptics are vague and undetermined, and the breaks in 
the narrative are many. We observe also that Dr. Edersheim 








follows the outline of time indicated in the Gospel according to 
St. John. But this he does very much in the harmonistic 
fashion. At all events, the critical grounds of his procedure: 
are not indicated. We do not find fault with the order of 
events or the succession of topics followed by Dr. Edersheim. 
But the reader has a right to know the principle of arrange- 
ment. This, however, can only be obtained as the outcome 
of a critical examination of the historical trustworthiness of 
the Fourth Gospel, and of its superiority to the other Gospels in 
respect of time, and place, and order of events. 

A crucial instance is found in the chronology of the Passion 
Week. We have read and re-read the account of the events 
of that week by Dr. Edersheim. We are free to acknowledge 
that in many respects the narrative is masterly, and a flood 
of light is cast on many of the incidents and events of the 
time. To us, however, the chronology assumed by Dr. Eder- 
sheim is eminently unsatisfactory. More particularly, the 
view taken of the events of the night on which our Lord was 
betrayed seems to us to be unjustified. The controversy is 
an old one, and one on which competent men have taken 
different sides. The apparent meaning of the Synoptic 
Gospels is that the Lord’s Supper was instituted on the 
Passover night, and at the time when the Passover was 
being eaten. We say the apparent meaning, for even in the 
Synoptic Gospels there are indications which lead to a different 
result. The teaching of the Fourth Gospel seems clearly to 
imply that the night of betrayal was the night before the 
Passover. A series of converging proofs seem to make this 
conclusion irresistible. There is the abrupt withdrawal of 
Judas from the upper room,an impossible event, if the feast 
was the Passover; there is the misunderstanding of the dis- 
ciples of the words of Jesus to Judas,—* That thou doest, do. 
quickly.” They would never have thought that “ Jesus said to: 
him, Buy what things we have need of for the feast,” if the 
feast had already begun. Perhaps, however, the most con- 
vincing of all is the reason assigned why the Jews did not enter 
the Pretorium. It was “that they might not be defiled» 
but might eat the Passover.” Dr. Edersheim’s explanation 
of this is, that the Passover is here taken in a large sense, 
and includes “the Chagigah, or festive offering, which was 
brought on the first Paschal day.” The references to the 
Old Testatment do not justify this explanation. It is incon- 
ceivable that a phrase so technical as “to eat the Passover ’” 
should be used of another feast, by a writer so careful as the 
author of the Fourth Gospel. Besides, as Godet remarks, “The 
members of the Sanhedrim might perfectly, without incurring 
the penalty of death, have abstained from taking part in a 
sacrifice of a general kind, for these acts were voluntary ; the 
Paschal feast, properly so called, was the only one which did 
not admit of abstention.” The question is too large and too 
minute to be argued here. But a careful examination of the 
arguments and explanations of Dr. Edersheim has led us anew 
to the conclusion that the precise statements of the Fourth 
Gospel cannot be explained away, If the various accounts must 
be harmonised, then it is the Synoptic account which may most. 
easily be reconciled with the other. And Professor Godet has 
shown how this is possible, without violence to the language of 
the Synoptics. 

We have pointed out what to us is the grave defect of this 
book. Having discharged this disagreeable duty, we are free to 
praise the many good qualities of this important contribution to 
the cause of sacred learning. The author has succeeded in 
accomplishing much of what he intended, and has gathered 
much material for that life of Christ which has yet to be 
written. We must allow Dr. Edersheim to speak for himself :— 

“ Since Jesus of Nazareth was a Jew, spoke to and moved among 
Jews in Palestine, and at a definite period of its history, it was abso- 
lutely necessary to view that life and teaching in all its surroundings. 
of place, society, popular life, and intellectual or religious develop- 
ment. This would form not only the frame in which to set the picture 
of the Christ, but the very background of the picture itself. It is,. 
indeed, most true that Christ spoke not only to the Jews, to Pales- 
tine, and to that time, but—of which history has given the evidence 
—to all men and to all times. Still, he spoke first and directly to the 
Jews, and his words must have been intelligible to them, his teach- 
ing have reached upwards from their intellectual and religious stand- 
point, even although it infinitely extended the horizon, so as, in its full 
application, to make it wide as the bounds of earth and time. Nay, 
to explain the bearing of the religious leaders of Israel from the first 
towards Jesus, it seemed also necessary to trace the historical 
development of thought and religious belief, till it issued in that 
system of traditionalism which, by an internal necessity, was irrecon- 
cilably antagonistic to the Christ of the Gospels.” — Prerace, 
pp. Viil.-ix. 
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This purpose has been fully and successfully carried out, and 
in addition these volumes are rich in illustration of Eastern 
customs, and will help greatly the realisation of the Scripture 
narrative. For this all people will owe to Dr. Edersheim a deep 
debt of gratitude. He has helped to remove difficulties and to 
reconcile apparent contradictions; and his book will serve to 
ibring into prominence what he has called “the background of 
the picture.” 





TWO POLITICAL ANNUALS.* 
Owine to the rapidly increasing number and variety of the 
matters that come under their attention, politicians and publi- 
cists are forced to depend almost entirely now-a-days on works 
of reference for the data of their reasonings and calculations. 
They are kept perpetually on the run; and so their literature 
must suit the exigencies of their position. De Quincey’s 
paradise, the leisurely reading of a Blue-book on a sofa in 
front of a fire, is hopelessly beyond the reach of a modern 
journalist, who at 2 a.m. has to declare whether Russia 
ought to be allowed to occupy Sarakhs, while he has the vaguest 
knowledge of its whereabouts ; or of a modern Under-Secretary, 
who at few hours’ notice has to boil down into a short answer 
to a question in Parliament the history of a political constitu- 
tion, or the complexities of a protracted diplomatic negotiation. 
The information given by such reference-books as are required 
‘by the times and by the men who have to meet the times, 
must be full, accurate, clear, and condensed. But such 
information ought also to be of the character known as 
comparative.” We are perpetually worrying ourselves as to 
whether “they do these things better’”—whether they are 
better educated, or have dealt with the land problem in a wiser 
way—in France, or the United States, or Germany ; and makers 
of reference-books are, of course, bound to help us. It is well 
occasionally to ask whether they are abreast of the times, and 
the reappearance of such well-known and established annuals 
as the Almanach de Gotha and The Statesman’s Year-Book 
gives pertinence to the question. 

These two books can hardly be said, now-a-days at all events, 
to come into competition. They have, indeed, the common 
ground of financial and other statistics. But by a sort of un- 
conscious “mutual arrangement,” they have become rather 
the complements than the rivals of each other. Thus, if you 
wish for minute details of a Budget, go to the Almanach de 
Gotha ; if you desire comparative tables of populations, or races, 
or creeds, go to The Statesman’s Year-Book. If it is the name of 
some out-of-the-way ambassador or consul that you need, con- 
sult the Almanach ; if the character of a particular system of 
government, consult the Year-Book. Genealogy, the strongest 
point in the one, is the weakest in the other. The meaning of 
this, however, is obvious. Men of affairs on the Continent have 
still to think mainly of individuals and families; here, they have 
to think mainly of measures and interests. Mr. Keltie, in 
the new edition of the Year-Book, might do well to introduce 
more personal matter into his work. Thus, why should he 
not give the names of the members of an Administration, 
instead of simply giving those of the Cabinet Ministers? Mr. 
Trevelyan or Mr. Fawcett is quite as interesting a figure 
as Mr. Dodson. On the other hand, the editor of the 
Almanach’s passion for names and dignities is apt to mis- 
lead those who refer to it. Whoever should be content 
merely with what is said under the title “Cultes,” in the 
Almanach, would run away with the impression that the 
Episcopal and Roman Catholic Churches in Scotland are the 
leading bodies there, simply because they alone have dignitaries. 
Mr. Keltie supplies the latest official statistics of the various 
Presbyterian denominations. 

Both these valuable annuals are so carefully edited, that it 
would be unprofitable to indulge in minute criticism, such as 
pointing out to the editor of the Almanach that the name of 
our Under-Secretary for India is Mr. Cross, not Mr. “ Gross ;” 
and to the editor of the Year-Book that the final name of the 
Spanish Premier is not “ Casullo,” but “ Castillo.” How comes 
it, however, that in the Year-Book Afghanistan does not 
figure, like Persia, as one of the independent States of Asia ? How 
comes it, also, that while the Almanach gives quite correctly 
the name of the new Lord Mayor, it should allow “Dr. Lyon 
Playfair, M.P.,” to figure as “Chairman des Comités”? Two 

* Almanach de Gotha, 1884, Cent-vingt-et-uniéme Année. Gotha: Justus 
Perthes. 


* The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1884. Edited by J. Scott Keltie. Twenty- 
first Annual Publication. London: Macmillan and Co, 














suggestions may be made to the editor of the Almanach. 
The one is, that he should very considerably reduce his 
genealogical matter. The other is, that he should not ask 
his readers to consult previous editions of his work for 
information on certain matters. In these days there is 
no time to turn to back numbers of reference-books, each 
new edition of which ought to be perfect in itself. Mr. Keltie 
is content in the meantime to adhere to the plan of Mr. Frederick 
Martin, his predecessor in the editorship of The Statesman’s Year- 
Book. But the new volume presents on almost every page proofs 
of his industry, and the results of conscientious and original re- 
search. It contains about a hundred pages of new matter, informa- 
tion as to six additional countries—Madagascar, the Orange Free 
States, the Transvaal, Zanzibar, Burma, and Hawaii; and 
fresh classes of statistics—political, educational, social, agricul- 
tural, mining, and manufacturing. In order to see what Mr, 
Keltie has been able to accomplish, the reader has but to com- 
pare what the new Year-Book contains about Great Britain, 
the United States, France, and, above all, India, with what ap- 
peared under the same heads in 1883, when Mr. Keltie was 
called upon suddenly to complete the work of Mr. Martin. 
Although Mr. Keltie has, as we have already noticed, not 
departed from the original plan of the work, he has very 
properly “stiffened” it with numerous additional tables of 
figures. Instead of four, he has given nine comparative 
tables showing the density of population in the principal 
States of Europe, the races of Europe, the creeds of 
Europe, the standing armies of Europe, the electorates of 
Europe, and the like. But why should tables of this kind be 
confined to Europe? What an enormous advantage it would be 
to the public writer or speaker to be able to ascertain at a glance 
and to state in a moment what are the electoral qualifications, 
the educational levels, the proportions of landowners to popu- 
lation, in every country in the world! Great difficulties, 
obviously, stand in the way of the realisation of the statistical 
ideal of a democratic time. The new editor of the Year- 
Book evidently has something of the kind before him, how- 
ever, for this year’s volume is such an improvement on its more 
immediate predecessors as to be in certain very important 
respects, a new book. 





“ SWEET MACE.”* 

Mr. Manvitte Fenn increases steadily in power. No 
one with any discrimination would expect to find in a 
“ Legend of the Iron Times” a novel of the favourite modern 
type,—that is to say, a “character study,” given up to minute 
introspection and subtle analysis of motives and feclings; and 
whether he expected it or not, he would find no intellectual food 
of that description in Sweet Mace. He will, however, we ven- 
ture to say, find in it a great deal that is very vigorous, very 
wholesome, and very useful in the way of amusement and 
healthy interest. He would, of course, be prepared to find, 
in a book with the above title, some things that are horrible 
and some that are improbable, and he will not be dis- 
appointed in either of these expectations. Still, the horrible 
element is small, and scarcely more than enough to give fair- 
play to the fine qualities of the magnanimous young hero, who 
acts as the good genius of the story,—protecting the weak, and 
interposing his own courage and common-sense between cruel 
superstition and its victim. Altogether, Captain Gilbert Carr 
makes a capital hero, and Sweet Mace a very charming heroine, 
and one well worthy of “ Gil’s ” devotion. Perhaps she might have 
been even more charming if she had not been quite so sweet, 
and had had a more decided spice of the devil in her, for she is 
almost too meek and forgiving to her father, when he bargains 
her away to the young Court gallant. 

A proof of the power of this story is that the interest and 
life and stir of it carry the mind of the reader along, 
pleased and amused, in their easy and rapid current, without 
giving it time or inclination to notice, by more than a passing 
glance, the improbabilities through which the course of the story 
often sweeps. There are, however, a few exceptions to this. 
When the neighbouring justice of the peace arrives on the scene, 
in his lumbering carriage, accompanied by his daughter and the 
village parson, a few moments after the encounter between Gil’s 
men and the fighting-men from London, we have an instance of 
this bungling. The time is midnight, on the eve of Mace’s 
wedding-day, the place some miles distant from the justice’s 





* Sweet Mace: a Sussex Legend of the Iron Times, 


By George Manville Fenn. 
8 vols. London: Chapman and Hall. 
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house, and the coming encounter had remained a secret from all 
but the young soldier who arranged it, and there is neither 
rhyme nor reason in the sudden appearance of this magistrate, 
whose arrival spoils a very picturesque scene. During the com- 
bat, the gunpowder magazine under the house of the “ founder ” 
(as he is called throughout the story),—Mace’s father,— explodes, 
and though it is true that the justice’s daughter, Mistress 
Anne, had some idea that this might happen,—indeed, the 
suggestion of it had been her own, she had naturally kept 
it a profound secret, and nothing could have been more unlikely 
and unnatural than that she or her father should just 
then appear. Mistress Anne Beckley, and her constant 
visits to the supposed witch, Mother Goodhugh, who effected 
the explosion for her, are the blots on the story. Not only is she 
a very disagreeable young lady, with a cruel and a superstitious 
temperament and vicious temper, but she is tedious in 
her wickedness, as is also Mother Goodhugh. Mr. Fenn 
might, with advantage, take a few hints from the introspective 
writers, in the formation of some of his characters, and thus 
avoid several gross inconsistencies, which mar the harmony of 
the plot a good deal. So very wicked a young lady as Mistress 
Anne could not have concealed her real character even from 
such easy-going and good-natured parents as hers, unless 
she had been both clever and reticent, as well as wicked; 
and she is described as being as violent and uncontrolled 
as she is wicked, and as weak as she is violent. The Cvuurt 
gallant, too, changes from a vain and empty puppy to a man of 
fixed and unrelenting purpose, and back again to the puppy, 
to suit the exigencies of the tale; and “the founder” must have 
been a very different mau from the one first sketched, to be so 
easily worked upon by this same Court gallant, and persuaded 
to sell the daughter who is the very apple of his eye. At this 
part of the story things are going wrong, and there are a 
good many chapters which might, with advantage, have been 
omitted altogether, since they have neither the pleasant humour 
of the first part, nor the interest of the last, to recommend them. 

Mr. Fenn is very clever in his scenic effects. The descrip- 
tion of the burning of “ the founder’s ” house, after the explosion 
of the gunpowder magazine, is most picturesque and admirable, 
especially where Gil carries Mace, in her gleaming bridal dress, 
from the burning house, and kneels by her side, surrounded by 
his awe-stricken crew and the men with whom they had been 
fighting when the explosion interrupted them, and the group is 
lighted by the fierce flames which change in colour from red to 
blue, from blue to green, from green to yellow and burnished 
bronze, as the fire seizes in turn upon the different ingredients 
used in the manufacture of gunpowder. Another very good 
scene is that in which the white figure, with white hair and 
white hands pressed over eyes which have forgotten the look of 
daylight, appears in the entrance of the cave from which the 
great rock has just been dislodged by blasting, as the smoke of 
the gunpowder curls up amongst the branches of the over- 
hanging trees. The scenes in which Gil and Mace are seen 
fishing for pike in the pool; and that in which the great 
howitzer is fired, are both admirable; and there are many 
others which we could mention, if our space permitted. The 
awakening of Sweet Mace upon her wedding morning is most 
powerfully described, and shows deep and strong feeling, of 
which there are plenty of other evidences throughout the book. 


This story of Mr. Fenn’s reminds us, in its clever and interest- 
ing incidents, of the novels of G. P. R. James, but it is vastly 
superior to anything James ever wrote, in three important par- 
ticulars. First, it is free from James’s absurd and stilted style 
and false sentiment. Mr. Fenn’s characters are all natural and 
real, both in speech and action, even if they are not always con- 
sistent ; his women don’t resort to “ strong opiates ” on the slight- 
est provocation, and his men are courageous without being fool- 
hardy andextravagant. Nextit has what Jamesis utterly without 
—a great deal of quiet humour. Whole chapters are irresistibly 
amusing. Mr. Fenn hasakindly and pleasant way of extracting 
fun, even from the misfortunes of his characters, and of showing 
the comic side of trouble. The passages where Master Pease- 
good, the parson, and his contraband friend, the Roman 
Catholic priest, find out that smoking makes them feel 
“more sick than sinful;” where “Wat Kilby led the way,” 
and landed his master on a clump of reeds in the middle 
of the pond for the night; where “Tom Croftly took a 
holiday,” and where he “cut the hay in the two-year 
stack” are perhaps the best examples of this humour. 
Lastly, Mr. Fenn has a keen appreciation of Nature and of all 








the exquisite little ways of flower, and fish, and bird, and a 
power of describing them, to which James is a complete 
stranger. The opening chapter of “How Gil heard a Concert 
in Spring ” is beautiful and unique in its graceful and fanciful, 
though perfectly real, description how the little feathered 
choristers tried over their thrilling solos and recitatives, or 
joined in tentative choruses of praise in the last hour before 
dawn ; and then how the whole winged orchestra, hovering and 
fluttering in the air above, and upon every bough and twig, burst 
into full harmony in the dewy hour of sunrise. We believe that 
not many who read the first chapter of Sweet Muce will lay 
aside the book until they have read the last. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


———_——_ 

The Oxford Magazine, for February 27th. (Published for the Pro- 
prietors by E. Pickard Hall, M.A., and Horace Hart, Printers to the 
University.) —This is a very interesting number of the Ozford Maga- 
zine. It contains a notice of some remarkable lectures by 
Mr. Illingworth, on “Faith and Philosophy; of an interesting 
sermon by the President of Trinity (Dr. Percival)—suggested by 
Mr. Ruskin’s recent cloud-lecture—on ‘“ Stability of Character ;” 
and also a most interesting account of one of two Oxford schemes 
for deing work for the poor in East London, which have just been 
started. One of these is to be more particularly in connection with 
the parochial organisation in East London ; the other, which pro- 
poses to raise a sum of £2,000 at once, and to get up also a 
fund of £400 a year, is to be more or less under the guidance of the 
Rev. S. A. Barnett, Vicar of St. Jade’s, Whitechapel. The young 
Oxonians could hardly enter into a nobler kind of competition. 


_ The Building of St. Barnabas. 2 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
Michael Warner, who has done very little in the way of good works 
during his lifetime, bequeaths £5,000 for the building of a new 
church, and £7,000 for its endowment, if the charch should be 
finished within four years of his decease, His motive is to spite his 
nephew, one Stephen Rushworth, who, however, is to come in for 
the whole of the property (£12,000 more being bequeathed to 
certain Church societies) if the condition of time is not fulfilled. 
There is some good description of the perplexities which beset the 
Vicar of Moreton (the town in which the new district church is to be 
built), in his endeavours to carry out the work; and incidentally 
there are some fairly amusing sketches of Moreton society, the poor 
and second people of Old Moreton, the nouveaux riches of New 
Moreton, a creation of the “Central Counties Railway Company.” 
But a great part of the novel is occupied with the misdoings of 
Stephen Rushworth, a most unmitigated villain. This is very 
unpleasant reading indeed, and spoils, to our mind, what would 
otherwise be a book of more than average merit. 


A Voyage round Great Britain. By Captain Thomas Hargreaves- 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—It is probable that not many people, not 
being obliged to do so, have ever started in a sailing-vessel from 
Liverpool, and sailed round Great Britain till they came to Liverpool 
again. We do not remember reading any account of such a voyage. 
Captain Hargreaves deserves so much credit for originality. His 
book does not contain much else that is new ; but it is a suggestion 
of a pleasant and economical way of spending a holiday, if only one 
is safe from sea-sickness, and can find as agreeable a captain as the 
gentleman who commanded the ‘ Dairymaid.’ We may note, by the 
way, that Captain Hargreaves seems a little ‘‘ mixed” about his geo- 
graphy of the Hebrides. ‘ At 8.0,’ he writes, ‘‘ we had a good view 
of the isles of Rum and Barra on our starboard, and Lewis on our 
port.’”’ Now, Barra is the southernmost of the Outer Hebrides (not 
to speak of some islets), and forty miles due west of Rum, whereas 
Lewis is nearly ninety miles due north of Rum, and north-east of 
Barra. The Outer Hebrides are sometimes called “ The Long Islands,”’ 
but the term “ Lewis Islands ”’ is misleading. 

Queer People. From the Swedish of “Leah.” By Albert Alberg. 
2vols. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—“Leah” is a writer who, though 
popular in Sweden, where she fills a place second only to that of 
Frederika Bremer, is unknown in England. The public of readers 
owe no little to Mr. Alberg for this introduction to her. Her tales 
are of a homely kind, for the most part “short and simple annals of 
the poor,” but full of good-sense, good-feeling, and tenderness. 
‘‘ Alma Mater,” where the old landlady, as prudent as she is kind, 
turns the purpose of her young friend from an imprudent marriage, 
is particularly good. 

We have received a second edition, “ revised and enlarged,’”’ of The 
Bible Word Book. By William Aldis Wright. (Macmillan and Co.) 
— A Glossary of Archaic Words and Phrases in the Authorised 
Version of the Bible and the Book of Common Prayer.” No man is 
better qualified for a task of this kind than Mr. Wright. He now 
brings to this second editon, published after an interval of eighteen 
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years, much additional knowledge. It has occurred to us in looking 
over the book that an interesting appendix, or, had it seemed better, 
running annotation, might have pointed out the words which still 
survive in some solitary usage, while they have become otherwise 
obsolete. “Let,” for instance, as “ hindrance,’’ is a familiar word 
in certain games of ball; “nether,” for “lower,” is used not only in 
place-names, but with the word “ millstone.” 

ScHoot Booxs.—We have to notice three additional volumes of 
Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘‘ Classical Series.” The Hiero of Xenophon, by 
the Rev. Hubert A. Holden, is an edition for which everything that 
care and industry, and a scholarship that is very seldom at fault, 
could do has been done. The book, the genuineness of which not a 
few critics have doubted, is the not very happy selection of the 
University of London for the intermediate examination in arts. But 
it has anyhow the merit of brevity ; and the twenty-eight pages of 
text have been furnished by Dr. Holden with an introduction, a 
chronological table, notes, and indices, Greek and Latin, that fill a space 
about five times as large, and, from the smaller type employed, exceed 
them still more largely in bulk. This looks as if excessive help had 
been given; and it is, indeed, true that little is left for the student to 
discover for himself. But there is much valuable matter in the 
notes, &c., which should have a bearing and a use beyond the book 
itself. The practice of selecting books finds, indeed, its chief 
justification when teachers make the selected book a text, as it 
were, for general teaching in the language. In this work they wlll 
naturally often want help, and Dr. Holden is an editor admirably 
fitted for giving it. Demosthenes: the First Philippic, by the Rev. 
T. Gwatkin, is a useful edition, in which the guidance of the late 
C. Rehdantz has been chiefly fullowed. Mr. Gwatkin has added an 
introduction, in which he gives a sketch of the operations of Philip 
from the eight years beginning 359, an account of the early part of 
Demosthenes’ political career, an essay on finance and military 
matters in Athens and in Macedonia, “a short sketch of the history 
of oratory,” and an estimate of Demosthenes.——Homer’s Odyssey, 
XXI-XXIV. By Sidney G. Hamilton.—Mr. Hamilton ranges him- 
self on the side of conservative criticism in the matter of the author- 
ship of the Homeric poems. The Odyssey is, he thinks, mainly the 
work of one hand, to which he would also attribute the greater part 
of the “Iliad.” Starting with this view, he brings to bear on the text 
an appreciative criticism,as well as a sound and acute scholarship. The 
notes on madvds édv, on the olive-tree bedstead of Ulysses, and the 
puzzling passage about the axes through which the archers, in their trial 
with the great bow, were to shoot, may be noted. To Mr. E. Hardy’s 
Juvenalis Saturae XIIT., we hope to be able to return on some future 
occasion. We have also received two of Mr. Paley’s useful 
editions of single Greek dramas. These two are the Phoenissae and 
the Hercules Furens, the latter certainly a play which well deserves 
to be more commonly read than it is. Few things in Euripides 
are finer than the two long speeches of Hercules towards the end of 
the drama. A new edition of The Hecuba, one of the “ Rugby 
Edition of Scenes from Euripides,” by A. Sidgwick, M.A. (Riving- 
tons), has also reached us. Most schoolmasters, we should hope, 
know the value of these adaptations. Better introductions to the 
study of Greek dramatic poetry could not be found. The Philoc- 
tetes of Sophocles, translated into English prose, by M. T. Tatham 
(Spottiswoode and Co.), is a creditable effort to hit the difficult mean 
of a translation which should be faithful, and yet idiomatic. It is 
somewhat wanting, we should say, in beauty and rhythm; but if sixth 
forms, and moderations and tripos candidates could translate as well, 
great would be the content of head masters and examiuers. 
An Introduction to Greek Verse Composition, with Exercises, by Arthur 
Sidgwick, M.A., and F. D. Morris, M.A. (Rivingtons), seems to us to 
be just what such a book should be. It gives a complete analysis of the 
principles of Greek writing, especially as applied to the construction of 
iambic verse. After some preliminary information on various matters 
of prosody, we come to what may be considered the characteristic part 
of the manual. Here we have “ Hints on Poetic Forms and Usages,”’ 
showing, among other things, variations from or peculiarities in 
grammatical usage; and “Hints on Structure and Style.” The 
teaching thus given is admirably exemplified, as such teaching 
always should be. A passage from Sophocles is turned into 
English verse, the divergences of the two in the important 
matter of particles being pointed out. The process is then re- 
peated conversely, by the translation of a passage from “ Philip 
van ‘Artevelde” into Greek. Particles (which certainly make up 
about half of the difficulty of Greek verse, so ignorantly and care- 
lessly do beginners use them) have been already discussed, and this 
practical exemplification of their use completes the treatment. 
Then follows a carefully graduated series of exercises, furnished with 
hints, the number and fullness of which are gradually diminished. 
Professor Ramsay’s Latin Prose Evercises (Maclehose and Song, 
Glasgow) may well have a good place among its very numerous com- 
petitors. The author has never found a series of exercises which had 























been graduated with sufficient care and fullness to supply his wants asa 
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teacher, and he has endeavoured to supply the need himself, 








begins with the compound sentence in its easiest form, and carries 
on the pupil to Latin composition of a quite advanced kind, 
the latter pieces of the volume being as difficult as would 
be commonly set in University examinations. Some of them, 
indeed, come from this source. Of course it may be doubted 
whether, in the course of a hundred odd pages, a student wil} 
be able to progress from “Romulus divided the citizens into 
three tribes, which he called the Ramnes, Tities, and Luceres,” to 
“The patience of Job is proverbial ;”’ but all books of selections are- 
liable to this criticism, and the necessities of space, &c., must be con- 
sidered. On the whole, we should say that this seems likely to be a 
most useful book of its kind.——For the indispensable practice of 
“translation at sight,” we have before us two manuals, Reddenda 
Minora, by C. 8. Jerram, M.A. (the Clarendon Press), and Easy 
Graduated Latin Passages, by George L. Bennett, M.A. (Rivingtons). 
Mr. Jerram’s book, it should be noted, supplies exercises both in 
Latin and Greek, Mr. Bennett’s in Latin only. We do not pre. 
tend to see much difference between them. Both seem wel} 
adapted for their purpose, which is to exercise the lower forms of 
schools in the practice of translating at sight. It is quite surprising 
how rapidly this practice has come into favour. It would have been 
difficult a dozen years ago to find such books as these. The writer 
of these notices proposed, indeed, to a member of an eminent pub- 
lishing firm some such manual less than a dozen years ago, and failed 
(he was not able at the time to communicate, except by letter) to 
make him understand what was wanted. Eutropius, by W. Welch, 
M.A., and C. C. Driffield, M.A. (Macmillan), is a volume of “ Ele- 
mentary Classics.” Our recollections of this author, going back to 
a very far-away period of boyhood, are somewhat dreary, and we do 
not find him very different now. Still, his style is doubtless pure and 
simple, and affords a useful exercise for beginners. The peculiarity, 
and it seems likely to be a useful one, of this volume is that a series 
of simple sentences for retranslating into Latin is supplied at the end, 
the diction of these sentences being such is naturally suggested by the 
author that the pupils are reading. The Samson Agonistes of Milton, 
edited, with Introduction and Notes, by John Churton Collins (the 
Clarendon Press), is a careful piece of work, a great classic 
receiving the attention which a classic should. Perhaps it is a little 
hurried, or, it may be, curtailed beyond the editorial intention, for 
want of space, towards the end; but, as a whole, it strikes us as 
being distinctly good. We doubt whether “ gyves,” in line 1,093, 
means “ handcuffs,’ rather than fetters. It is not easy, indeed, to 
say how Samson was bound, when, in 1237-1241, we find him 
threatening to “ run upon” Harapha, and “with one buffet lay him 
low,’’ though, it is trne, we hear of “manacles.” The “officer,” in 
1410, bids him “ doff these links,’’ as if it were a matter of his own 
choice. Possibly the poet did not very distinctly realise the scene. 
We cannot but think that “ within defensive arms,” in the passage,— 


** Once join’d, the contrary she proves, a thorn 
Inte:tine, far within defensive arms 
A cleaving mischief,”’ 


is not rightly interpreted in the note, “ The meaning is that, while 
nestling in her husband’s protecting embraces, she is like the poisoned 
tunic of Nessus, the ‘cleaving mischief.’’’ It means, we should say, 
a danger that, to use the language of the fencing school, gets inside 
the guard, which comes too near for defensive arms, 4.e., arms of 
defence, to be of any use against. The internal evidence of this 
passage, by the way, as well as of many others in the drama, points, 
we think, to an earlier date than Mr. Collins assigns to the Samson. 
In 1667 the poet was probably more reconciled to life than the drama 
shows him to have been at the time of its composition.—Of schoo} 
editions of Shakespeare we have As You Like It, with notes, examina- 
tion papers, and plan of preparation. (W. and R. Chambers.) The 
“plan ’’ may be noted as containing some useful hints to the stu- 
dent; and Henry IV., the First and Second Parts, abridged and anno- 
tated by Charlotte M. Yonge. (National Society.) Miss Yonge 
prefixes to each part (the two are published separately) ap 
introduction, brief and very much to the point, giving the real 
history of the time, and pointing out the chief deviations which 
Shakespeare made from it. For the purpose of these books, i.e., the 
use of schools, we are decidedly of opinion that the abridgement and 
other treatment which the plays have received at Miss Yonge’s hands 
are a great improvement. But then Miss Yonge can be trusted with 
such a task, and that is more than can be said of every one who 
might be ready to take it in hand.——King John, edited by the 
Rev. C. E. Moberly (Rivingtons), is one of the Rugby series. 
It is furnished with a usefal historical introduction and notes. It 
has not been abridged.——The object of Old England’s Story in Little 
Words for Little Children, by “ Brenda” (Hatchards), is described suffi- 
ciently by its title. But we cannot but think that it might have 
been done in a more businesslike way. Make the words as short as 
you will, we should say, but do not trifle even with the youngest 
readers. It is nothing better than nonsense to account for the 
lapse of a hundred years between the invasion of Caesar and the 
expeditions of Claudius by saying, “I don’t wonder that the Roman 
soldiers were afraid of the savages, and wished to stay in their own 
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sunny land, where the people were all nice and polite, and walked 
about properly dreseed.” “Brenda’’ should read about the cam- 
paigns of Germanicus beyond the Rhine, if she would see whether 
the Roman soldiers during this time only had to do with nice and 
polite people, who “ walked about properly dressed.’’ Of course, after 
this, we expect the Heptarchy, and get it; and we are only surprised 
not to get the massacre of the Bards. Henry V. duly figures as 
‘‘ Madcap Harry,’’ and is praised for treating Judge Gascoigne (whom 
as a matter of fact, he dismissed ten days after the beginning of his 
reign) with the “ greatest kindness and favour.” It is really high 
time that English history should be written even for children by 
persons who have a competent knowledge of the subject. It 
is a pity that Mr. Sydney P. Hall’s very spirited illustrations are 
joined to so poor a text.——English Word Study, by Hugh F. 
Campbell, M.A. (Longmans), is a series of exercises, in the form of 
questions, on English etymology. There are also examination papers 
aud selected sentences for analysis—-We have also received Sup- 
plementary Book-keeping by Double Entry, by the Rev. J. Hunter 
(Longmans); and from the same author and publishers, A Manual of 
Short Methods in Arithmetic——Advanced Physiography, by Andrew 
Findlater, M.A. (W. Chambers), a manual adapted to the syllabus 
of the advanced stage of physiography given in the directory of the 
Science Department, South Kensington. Early Lessons in Botany, 
by Edward Step (T. Fisher Unwin), a “third edition.’””——Outlines 
of Human Physiology, by William B. Carpenter, M.D. (Ward and 
Lock), one of the series of “Science Primers for the People.’””—— 
Stenography; or, Shorthand Writing without a Master. By John 
D. Lewes.——We have to notice three books, which have for their 
object to teach the conversational use of German. The most elaborate 
of these is The German Conversation Grammar. By J. Sydow. (Fother- 
ingham, Paris; Kent, London.)—This contains grammar, exercises, 
and reader, with dictionary, and aims at doing a practical work ina 
scientific way. The Handbook of German-English Conversation, by 
G. Hein (Williams and Norgate), is a conveniently-sized and shaped 
treasury of ordinary phrases and sentences. The third is the first 
part of A Practical Guide to German Conversation for Schools and 
Families, by Karl Gengnagel, Ph.D. (Lovejoy, Reading.)——In 
French, we have, with the same object, the Practical and Conversa- 
tional French Reader, by F. Julien. (Sampson Low and Co.) We 
have also received The Rules of the French Language, by C. A. 
Chaudenal (William Collins and Sons), being a summary of the rules 
contained in previously published works of the author; and The 
Teachers’ Companion to Macmillan’s Progressive French Course, Third 
Year, by Eugéne Fasnacht. (Macmillan.) 

We have received the thirty-ninth annual issue of the Newspaper 
Press Directory (C. Mitchell and Co.), and the eleventh annual 
edition of May’s British and Irish Press Guide, both of which are 
corrected up to the beginning of the present year. The number of 
newspapers published in Great Britain are as follows :—In London, 
401; in the provinces, 1,177; in Wales, 80; in Scotland, 181; in 
Ireland, 156; in the British Isles, 20,—total, 2,015. The magazines 
and reviews number 1,260. 
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From 15s per piece. 


WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS, 
Artistic and Inexpensive. 


C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 294 434 OXFORD STREET, W. 


JAPANESE 
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PAPERS. 








Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, in- 


THROAT | ducing cough, and affecting the voice. For these 
| symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujabes. In contact 
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ONDON INTERNATIONAL and 
UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1884.—To be 
held at the CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The Directors of the Crystal Palace Company, Lon- 
don, will hold at the Crystal Palace an International 
Exhibition of Arts, Manufactures, and Scientific, 
Agricultural, and Industrial Products. The Exhibi- 
tion will be opened on St. George’s Day, April 23rd, 
1884, and will remain open for a period of at least six 
months. 

Prospectuses, eutry forms, and all information may 
be obtained from the Executive Commissioner, or any 
of the Official Agents, : 

The arrangements for the Fine Arts Section are 
under the direction of Mr. J. Forbes Robertson, 25 
Charlotte Street, Bedford Square, W.C. 

GEURGE COLLINS LEVEY, 
Executive Commissioner, 
19 and 21 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 
G.GORDON CLEATHER, 
Manager, Crystal Palace, S.E. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. 

The TWENTY-SECOND WINTER EXHIBITION 
will CLOSE on SATURDAY, March 8th. 5 Pall Mall 
East. Froml0till5. Admission, ls; Catalogue, 6d, 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in OIL 
COLOURS, Piccadilly. 
EXHIBITION will SHORTLY CLOSE. Open 
from 10 a.m. till 5 p.m. Admission, 1s; Illustrated 
Catalogue, 1s, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

The CHAIR of MATHEMATICS and PHYSICS 
will be shortly VACANT, in consequence of the re- 
signation of Professor Garnett. 

articulars of salary, duties, and conditions will 
be sent on application to the Honorary Secretary, 
SAM, GEO. JOHNSON, 
February 19th, 1884. Town Clerk, Nottingham. 














EEDS GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.— 
A MISTRESS will shortly be rg Tt to give 
INSTRUCTION in DRAWING and PAINTING in 
this School after Easter next. She will be expected 
to attend the School from two to four p.m. for five 
days a week, Salary, £100 a year. Candidates are 
requested to send in their applications, addressed to 
the SECRETARY, Girls’ High School, Leeds. 


CIENCE MASTERSHIP, 

TONBRIDGE SCHOOL, will be VACANT at 

EASTER.—Address, Rev. T. B. ROWE, School House, 
Tonbridge. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ELSTREK, HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT 
SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of £30 for three 
years, will be competed for on May 6th and 7th. Open 
to Boys under 15. For details as to Junior and Senior 
Platt Scholarships and Exhibitions, apply to the Rev. 
J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head Master. 


HE EXPERIENCED MASTER of 

a PREPARATORY SCHOOL will receive a few 

BOYS, BETWEEN SIX and EIGHT YEARS of age, 

to teach with his own son, aged 64 years.— Address, 
R. 8. LEA, Oakfield, near Rugby. 


TALIAN.—A LADY WISHES to 

RECOMMEND an ITALIAN LADY (a Tuscan) 

for a HOLIDAY ENGAGEMENT in a GENTLE- 

MAN’S FAMILY, for a few weeks or months, to give 

instruction in her own language. She understands 

English, and can give excellent references.—Address, 
“*R. A.” Mariemont, Birmingham, 

















R. F. H. PETERS, M.A., Fellow of 
University College, Oxford (formerly a King’s 
Scholar at Eton, and Scholar of Balliol), wishes, after 
Easter, to take into his house, near Criccieth, N. 
Wales, FOUR or FIVE PUPILS, aged from Nine to 
Twelve. Terms, £150; no extras.—Present address, 
2 Holywell Street, Oxford. 





pee ea COLLEG E.— 
ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, at 
least, value £50, £50, £30, and £20, res; ectively on 
June 20th. For Boys under 140n January Ist, 1884.— 
For further particulars, apply the Rev. the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 





ONBRIDGE SCHOOL— 
FIVE FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS for 
boys under 15, consisting of exemption from tuition 
fees. One Judd Scholarship of £40, and Five House 
Scholarships. Examinations July 30th, 1884.—For 
articulars of these and of the Exhibitions from the 
chool, apply to the Head Master, Rev. T. B. ROWE, 
M.A., Tonbridge. 





SKITES, GODALMING (formerly 

a Charterhouse Boarding Honse).—C. 8&. 

JERRAM, M.A., Wore. Coll., Oxon., RECEIVES 

FOURTEEN BOYS to be rt for the Public 

Schools. Ages, Seven to Fourteen. Special care 

given to young and delicate Boss.—Reference per- 
mitted to Public School Masters and others. 


OITRA COLLEGE, 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
HIGH-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 
The house is spacious and stands in its own grounds. 
Prospectuses on application, 








— GROCERS’ COMPANY. 


SCHEME for ENCOURAGEMENT of ORIGINAL 
RESEARCH in SANITARY SCIENCE, 


With a view to encourage the making of exact 
researches into the Causes of important Diseases, and 
into the means by which they may he prevented or 
obviated, the GROCERS’ COMPANY offer for Com- 
petition three RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS, each 
of the value of £250 per annum, tenable for one year, 
with eligibility for reappointment. The Court of the 
Company intend to appoint to two of these Scholar- 
ships in May next, and persons who may wish to offer 
themselves as candidates for appointment at that 
time are invited to make their applications not later 
than. the last day of April. The Scholarships are 
open only to British subjects under the age of 35.— 
Applications, stating age, must be by letter, addressed 
to the CLERK of the GROCERS’ COMPANY, 
Grocers’ Hall, London, E.C.; from whom, in the 
meantime, particulars as to the conditions of the 
appointments can be obtained on written application. 

Under the same scheme, and with the same object 
in view, the Grocers’ Company have offered for com- 
petition, once in every four years, a Discovery Prize 
of the value of £1,000. The prize is to be open to uni- 
versal competition, British and Foreign. The subject 
forthe first award, for which essays are to be sent in 
on or before December 3lst, 1886, is the following 
problem :— 

“To discover a method by which the Vaccine Con- 
tagium may be cultivated apart from the animal 
body in some medium or media not otherwise 
zymotic, The method to besuch that the contagium 
may by means of it be multiplied to an indefinite 
extent in successive generations, and that the pro- 
duct, after any number of such generations, shall 
(so far as can with'n the time be tested) prove 
=, identical potency w.th standard vaccine 

mp 0° 

far as the administration of the scheme will in- 

volve scientific considerations, the Court act with the 
advice of a Committee of the following eminent 
scientific men:—JOHN Simon, C.B., F.R.S., JOHN 
TYNDALL, F.R.S., Jonn Burpon SanveErson, M.D., 
F.R.S,, and GeorGE Bucuanan, M.D., F.R.S. 


EDBERGH SCHOOL. 
— oe SCHOLARSHIPS, 





24 


40, £30, and £20. 
Candidates may be Examined in London or Man- 
chester. Apply to H. G. HART, Esq., School House, 
Sedbergh, before March 20th. 


laa COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


A Number of OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying 
from £00 to £20, will be open for Competition in 








uly. 
For particulars apply to Head Master. 


GENTLEWOMAN, accustomed to 

Household Management and Good Society, 
is anxious to TAKE CHARGE of a GENTLEMAN’S 
HOUSE, and Chaperone or Superintend Education 
of Daughters.—Address, “J. J.,”’ care of May’s 
Advertising Offices, 159 Piccadilly, W. 








IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. 

Funds to the amount of £410 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School Fees, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum.  Boarding-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHARPE. 
Next TERM begins JANUARY 22nd. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £10, Four 
£20. Election, third Tuesday in May.—Apply to 
the SECRETARY, the Oollege, Cheltenham. 
HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, 
with the mild winter climate of Western Devon. 
looms facing south, overlooking the Hotel gardens, 
specially fitted for winter use. Reduced tariff from 
"= Ist.—Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, 
levon, 


OURNEMOUTH.—CRANBOURNE 

BOARDING HOUSE, Within a few minutes’ 

| of sea and churches; overlooking the Winter 
yarden. 


iene CORPORATION 
STOCK. 


THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. 














The Council of the Borough of Sheffield continue to 
Receive Tenders for the above. 

For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Registrar, Mr. 
BENJAMIN JONES, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 








For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 

of all sizes and prices, seat by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kisgdom on 

the receipt o 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE, ittiatente, BANBURY. 


UNION 
BANK OF 
LIM itED, ALIA, 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital .. ... ... £1,500,000 


Reserve Fund ee ane ask 006 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEM 
- at — be sl — iy arog ba the Banks 
ranches throughout the 0! i 
Zealand, and Fiji. anne, Hon 
TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, 
which mav be ascertained on Proc oma yen 
W. R. URN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0, 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSUR ANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine, 
Capital Fully Subscribed... 0. s. £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... one one eee ooo 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders exceeds ode on se 809,000 
Other Funds ae ae wis «953,000 
Tota INVESTED Funps Upwarbs OF Two MILLIions, 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 














64 CORNHILL. 

ERILS ABOUND on EVERY SIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS,—on LAND or WATER, 
AND HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 

THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company, 
CHAIRMAN .., ... Harvie M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


1 Agents, cr 
West-Eno Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0, 
WIuLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


HNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 

I or To yo d Lightni 
nsurances agains 68 an ni: 
effected in all parts of the World, - 

Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 








ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BANK— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 

. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full —. on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


RT NEEDLEWORK, of all kinds, 

traced and com d, or finished. Designs 

to order. Price List forwarded on application to Miss 
PASSAVANT, 54 Albion Street, Leeds, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
Y WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 


NOTHER CURE (this week).— 
SHORTNESS OF BREATH AND CouaHs.—‘I have 
used Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers for upwards of 
35 years, and have derived more benefit from them 
than from any other medicine, and I strongly recom- 
mend them to any one troubled with shortness of 
breath or cough.—James Kemp, Great Wakering, 
Essex.” In asthma, consumption, bronchitis, 
coughs, colds, rheumatism, and all hysterical and 
nervous complaints, they give instant relief, effect a 
rapid cure, and taste pleasantly. Sold by all 
Druggists at 1s 1d, 2s 9d, 43 6d, and 11s per box. 

















OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS. — DisEasEs OF THE BoweELs.—A 
remedy, which has been tested and proved in a 
thousand different ways, capable of eradicating 
poisonous taints from ulcers and healing them up, 
merits a trial of its capacity for extracting the 
internal corruptions from the bowels. On rubbing 
Holloway’s Ointment repeatedly on the abdomen, a 
rash appears, and as it thickens the alvine irritability 
subsides. Acting as a derivative, this unguent 
draws to the surface, releases the tender intestines 
from all acrid matters, and prevents inflammation, 
dysentery, and piles, for which blistering was the old- 
fashioned, though successful treatment, now from its 
painfulness fallen into disuse, the discovery of this 
Ointment having proclaimed a remedy possessing 








equally derivative, yet perfectly painless p.wers. 
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NOTICE. 
ILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S 
SECOND ANNUAL SALE OF 


SURPLUS STOCK. 

DURING THE MONTH OF MARCH. 
10 to 50 per Cent. Discount for Cash, 
The ARTICLES INCLUDE: 
FENDERS AND FENDER FRAMES 
in Brass, Ormolu, Steel and Iron, for all Rooms. 
STOVES 


for Dining Rooms, age Rooms, Bed Rooms, 


alls, &c. 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
Marble, Wood, Iron, &c. 
LAMPS, CANDELABRA, 
COAL-BOXES, GASALIERS, 
page ponent ate 
iful Designs, at greatly reduced Prices,-in 
- fe gard oman, og lg and Wood. 
BEDSTEADS, 
Brass, Brass and Iron, and Iron. A number of Bed- 
steads of each of the above kinds (modern designs), 


|. ‘aoe & Cos OWN SAUCE. 





Sours, FSESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





| ir, MEATS. Also, 





eo of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





_— SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





Q)PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 








and of best quality and finish, at a bl 


reduction. 
CABINET FURNITURE. 
Bedroom Furniture in Fancy Woods, Mahogany, Ash, 
Birch, &. Wardrobes, Dressing Tables, Toilet 
Glasses, Sets of Toilet Ware, &c. 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
Sideboards, Dining Tables, Dinner Waggons, Couches, 
Hall Tables, Hat Stands, Chairs, Easy Chairs, &c. 
DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
Cabinets, Mirrors, Whatnots, Fancy Tables, Suites, 
also Odd Couches, Easy Cha‘rs, Small and Occasional 
Chairs, &c. 
A variety of other Articles in the Furnishing De- 
partment will be offered a‘ similar rates of reduction. 


ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 
88 (late 39) Oxford Street, and 1 to 4 New- 
man Street, London, W. 


Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney, 
Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 





FRY’S|-DRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
tecnica 

PUR COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


“* Strictly =. W. Stoddart, 
F.1.C., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin, It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa'ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 

all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 63, aud 11s. 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











a AND were — 
| isiainaies AND wis yp tours 


I ialeeeaiad AND wer oe 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 

COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION, 1879. 

THREE FIRST CLASS PRIZE MEDALS AT CORK 
XHIBITION, 3 
Jurors’ AwarD: ‘“‘ Was unquestionably as fine a 
specimen as one could wish to see.” 

This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA 


and PERRIN S.’ 


em Sold Wholesale by the | ae as Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 


Gilmen generally. Retail by De 


ers in Sauces throughout the World. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





KINAHAN’S 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 


LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 


WHISKEY. 





DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





ALL WHO 


SUFFER 


FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’ 


S ALKARAM, 


f Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Whioh, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 


dip the stopper into v: 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of 





hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
‘esars, F, Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0. 


PETER WILKINS, the LIFE and 
ADVENTURES of. Reprinted from the First 
Edition in full, with Fac-similes of the Plates. 
Edited by — ButLEN, Esq. 2 vols, 12mo, 10s 6d. 


REEVES and Turver, 196 Strand. 
SHELLEY (Percy Bysshe).— Complete 
ny DY 


Works in Verse and Prose, with Notes, 

Harry Buxton Forman, Esq , and Fac-similes of 
Handwriting, Portraits, and other Plates. 8 vols. 
8vo, £5. The only complete Edition. 


P. B. do., the Poetical Works, 
including the Notes of Mrs. Shelley, and those 
of H. B. Furman, With Portraits, &., 4 vols., 503 


P, B. — The Poetical Works. 
Same size type, but no Notes. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
handsomely bound in buckram, 163. 


KEATS (John).—Entire Works, Verse 
and Prose, the only Complete Edition, with extra 
matter never before published, copious Notes, &c., 
by Harry Buxton Forman, Esq. 4 vols. 8yvo, 
bound in buckram, and [Illustrated with 4 
Portraits and other Plates, £4 4s, 


Poetical Works. Same size type, 
post 8vo, bound in buckram, 83s. 


REEvVEs and Turner, 196 Strand, London, W.C. 

















Just published, GR: 3s 6d. 
The GOSPEL of GRACE. 
Linpesi1z, Author of “ Reconciliation,” 
CoNTENTS. 
5. Mediation. 
6. Forgiveness. 
7. Power and Wisdom. 
8. Another Gospel. 
9. A Different Gospel. &c. 
CassELL and Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, 
London. 


By A. 


1, Expiation. 
2. Atonement. 
3. Judgment. 
4. Mercy. 





In 2 vols., with Portraits, demy 8vo, price 30s. 


HOMAS KEMPIS and_ the 
BROTHERS of COMMON LIFE, By the Rev. 
S. KetrLeweE.t, M.A. 

“It is difficult, or rather impossible, for us in the 
space at our command to do justice to such a work as 
that which Mr. Kettlewell has just issued. It is 
saying but little to predict that it will become the 
standard work on asubject of which but little is known, 
but which has many points of interest. It would be 
more correct to speak of it as being absolutely unique 
in character, a contribution of rare value to ecclesi. 
astical history, and to religious biography of the high- 
est and most elevating type.” —Congregationalist, 

** Of literature it is an excellent example. It is the 
product of original research. It is scholarly and 
intelligent. It is animated and animating. Itisrich 
in material and agreeable in style,’’—Literary World 
(America). 

London: Kraan Pavt, TrencuH, and Co. 


Just published. 
ONGS from “ RIQUET of the TUFT.” 
By the Rev. Storprorp Brooke, Music by 
OC. Srantey WISE. 
No. I. The Flower Greeting (Compass D to 
G sharp), net, 23. 
No. II. May (Compass E flat to G), net, 1s 6d. 
No. III. The Challenge (Compass C to D), net, 1s 31, 
London: NOvVELLO, Ewer, and Co. 


Now ready (New Series, No. 1), post free. 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of 

SECOND-HAND BOOKS, worthy of the 
attention of Book Lovers and Book Buyers, com- 
prising a choice selection of Miscellaneous Works, 
with Classified Appendices of Biography, Science, 
Theolcgy, Topography, and Voyages and Travels; 
also, important Medical Works from the Library of 
Dr. Barclay, the Newarke, Leicester, and Ancient 
Books from the Old Manor House, Kibworth Har- 
court. 

Leicester: Purchased, and are to be sold, by Wm. 
Wirners, at the sign of the Shakespere’s Head, 
Loseby Lane, over against § St. Martin’s Church. 

Now ready, 54th Edition, price 2s. 
HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 
LEDGE. ByalLapy. The Original Authorised 
Edition brought down to the Present Time. 
London: Smmpxin, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Now ready, price 6d ; post free, 9d. 
C H. AY and CO’S PRESS 
e MANUAL for 1884, containing peg of 
all Newspapers, Magazines, Periodicals, &c., published 
in the United Kingdom, corrected up to latest date. 

General Advertising Offices, 78 Gracechurch Street, 

London, E.C. 




















Sewed, price Sixpence. 


REGULATED VICE, 
In Relation to Morality. 


By EMILE DE LAVELEYE, 
Professor at the University of Liége, &c. 


London : 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and OO, 








BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great Remepr 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

The excruciati is quic relieved, and 
cured in a few = ris See Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 13d and 2s 9d per box. 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





By the AUTHOR of ‘‘The SENIOR PARTNER.” By the AUTHOR of ‘‘MADEMOISELLE DE 


Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL'S “SUSAN MERSAC,” &c. 
DRUMMOND.” 83 vols. 
“ Susan Drammond and Mr. Gayreare both interest-| W. KE. NORRIS’ “ THIRLBY 
ing people, but unquestionably the most amusing x 
person in the story is Sir Geoffrey Chelston. This HALL.” 38 vols. 


impecunions, garrulous, good-natured, utterly seamp- 
ish individual makes the comedy of the situation, 
and makes it very divertingly. He is one of the most 
lifelike of sketches in a story which is full of cleverly 
drawn natural characters.”—Daily News. 


By the AUTHOR of “A WESTERN WILD- 
FLOWER.” 


IN LONDON TOWN. 3 vols. 
By the AUTHOR of “ The GARDEN of — 


The KNAVE of HEARTS. 


vols. 


“ There is enough incidents in the book to keep the 
interest awakened from first page to last, Stay-at- 
home people may consider Lady Constance Milner an 
exaggerated sketch. Those who know the world and 
its ways will remember more than one specimen of 
this cosmopolitan type of a grande dame, possibly 
eccentric, and dabbling in everything, from the 
restoration of a dethroned potentate, to the conquest 
of the most insignificant attaché. ‘Thirlby Hall’ is 
brilliant and humorous,”’—Morning Post. 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 











DE LA RUE AND CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





GENERAL GORDON’S RULE in the SOUDAN, Told in his own Words. 
8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


COLONEL GORDON in CENTRAL AFRICA, 


1874-1879. With a Portrait, and Map of the Country. From Original Letters and Documents. Edited 
by George Brrxseck Hitt, D.C.L., Author of the “‘ Life of Sir Rowland Hill, K.U.B.,”" &. 





Fourteenth Edition, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s. 


The LAWS and PRINCIPLES of WHIST. The 


Standard Work on Whist. By “CavenpisH.” Greatly Enlarged and Revised throughout. 





NEW and IMPORTANT WORK on WHIST. 
Second Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


The PHILOSOPHY of WHIST. By Dr. Pole, 


F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 





THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., London. 


THE LONDON LIBRARY, 
12 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


PresipENt.—LORD HOUGHTON. 
Vicr-PRESIDENTS.—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., his Grace the LORD ARCHBISHOP of 
DUBLIN, Lord TENNYSON, E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Trusters.—LORD HOUGHTON, EARL of CARNARVON, EARL of ROSEBERY. 

Commirrer.—Sir Henry Barkly, K.0.B., F. W. Burton, Esq., Ven. Archdeacon Cheetham, J. C. 
Conybeare, Esq., H. R. Droop, Esq., Rev. K. EH. Estcourt, H. W. Freeland, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., 
F. Harrison, Esq., C. M. Kennedy, Esq., C.B., A. Lang, Esq., Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., W. Watkiss Lloyd, 
Esq., H. Maxwell Lyte, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq., James Cotter Morison, Esq., Professor Henry Morley, 
Dr. Munk, Rev. Mark Pattison, F. Pollock, Esq., Rev. Dr. Rigg, G. R. Romanes, Esq., Herbert Spencer, Esq., 
and Leslie Stephen, Esq. 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 
Languages. Subscription, £3 a year without Entrance-fee, or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6; 
Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue (1875), price 16s; to Members, 
12s. Supplement (1875-80), price 58; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. *,* In use in most households throughout the 

ingdom., 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 





Now ready (Sixpence), NEW SERIES, No. 9, 
7 E CORN HILL MAGAZ INE, for 


ContTENTs, 

THE PIPER OF CAIRNDHU. Illustrated by W.S. Stacey. 

Some LirerarY RECOLLECTIONS.—IV. ¥ 

THE Giant's Rose. By the Author of “‘ Vice Versa,”* 
Chap. 26. Visits of Ceremony.—Chap. 27. Clear 
Sky—and a Thunderbolt.—Chap, 28. Mark knows 
the Worst.—Chap. 29. On board the ‘ Coromandel.” 
With Illustrations by W. Ralston, - 

THE MILK IN THE CocO-NUT. 

‘THE MysTERY OF Epwin Droop.” 

At Eccuzs. 

Aw Attraction. Illustrated by E. J. Wheeler, 


London: SmirH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 





N [[ABIO— See the TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE for March. ls. 
APOLEON the THIRDS 
MINISTERS. — See the TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE for March. ls. 
JT ADY LINDSAY'S STORY 


“GRACIE.” — See the TEMPLE 
MAGAZINE for March. Is, — 


ERO. By Mrs. CAMPBELL 
PRAED, Author of ‘ Policy and Passion,”— 
See the TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for March, 














OURNAL of EDUCATION, 
a MONTHLY RECORD and REVIEW. 
No. 176, for MARCH. 


1, Occas1onaL NoTEs. 

2, Science Teacuine in Pustic ScHoots. A Sug. 
gestion by H. M. Elder. 

3. PRESENT ConDITION OF PuBLIC ELEMENTARY 
Epvucation, by Rowland Hamilton. 

4. Our Lonpon ScHOOLS, PRESENT AND Furvre. 
No. I. WESTMINSTER. 

5. THE Fetres ENDOWMENT. 

6. TRarnin@ In TruTH, by Mary E. Christie. 

7. THE FROEBEL Society, by J. G. Fitch, H.M.1.8, 

8. INFLUENCE OF THE LocAL EXAMINATIONS ON 
SECOND GRADE ScHOOLS, by Rev. A. Jamson 
Smith. 

9. TEAcHERS’ GuILD oF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRE- 
LAND. 


10. History Crass-Booxs, by C. Colbeck. 

1l, REvIEWs:—J. M. Wilson’s Clifton College Ser- 
mons; E. R. Wharton’s Translation of Aris. 
totle’s Poetics ; Kay’s Education and Educa. 
tors, &e. 

12, Prize TRANSLATIONS; CORRESPONDENCE ; 
ScHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. 

Price 6d ; per post, 7d. 
London: 86 Fleet Street, E.C. 


FFICIAL REGISTER of the 
UNITED STATES, 1883. Vol. I.—LEGIS. 

LATIVE, EXECUTIVE, and JUDICIAL. 

U.S. GEOLOGICAL and GEOGRAPHICAL SUR- 
VEY of the TERRITORIKS of WYOMING and 
IDAHO, 1878. 2 Parts. By F. V. Haypen. 

REPORT of the SECRETARY of the INTERIOR, 
1882. Vols. I. and II, 

REPORT of the SECRETARY of the INTERIOR, 
1881. Vol. IV.—EDUCATION, 

MINERAL RESOURCES of the UNITED STATES. 
By ALBERT WILLIAMS, Junior. 

LAND OFFICE REPORT, 1883. 

TENTH CENSUS of the UNITED STATES, 1880, 
Vol. Il.—STATISTICS of MANUFACTURES. 

MAPS and PANORAMAS, TWELFTH ANNUAL 
REPORT of the U.S. GEOLOGICAL and GEO- 
GRAPHICAL SURVEY of the TERRITORIES, 





187 
Washington: GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 
Just ready, the Second Edition of 
OSTWICK and HARRISON’S 
OUTLINES of GERMAN LITERATURE. 
Price 10s, carefully Revised and Enlarged. A New 
Chapter is added on the Decennium 1873-1883, and in 
addition to the Index of 900 Names of Authors, there 
is a Second Index of the Titles of Books and of the 
Topics handled in the body of the work. 
WILLIAMS and Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London ; and Edinburgh. 
Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Rosert 


G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London. 











London: C. MircHELL and Oo., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards tho 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
—— _— BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 

ast, S.W. 


IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS.—See the 

BUILDER of this week (price 4d; by post, 
44d; Aunual Subscription, 19s). Also Illustrations of 
Church Decoration, Switzerland; Cloisters, St. Pau, 
Barcelona; New Scandinavian Church, Liverpoo! ; 
Sketches of English Gothic ; House Interiors, Engle- 
field Green; Upton Congregational Church and 
Schools—Articles and Reports on the Koyal Com- 
mission on the Housing of the Poor—The Scottish 
Royal Academy Exhibition—The Building of Town 
Houses—Coloured Glass, by Mr. G. Aitchison, A.R.A. ; 
Professor Newton on Ancient Sculpture, &¢.—46 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 
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HE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
T MARCH. 2s 6d, 
ConTENTS. 
POSITION AND THE COUNTRY. 
5 Se ro “ Rich Men’s Dwe.urnas.” By Lady 
Jobn Manners. 
Our GEOGRAPHICAL PosITION AND FutTuBe TRADE. 
By Edward CO. Hamley. 
MANET AND THE French Impressionist ScHoon. 
By Monsieur Arthur Baigneres. 

A Sxort SURVEY OF THE EcCLESIASTICAL CouRTS 
Commission Report. By Canon Sumner. ; 
[ae ARISTOCRACY OF LETTERS. By Alfred Austin. 
Jue NorTHERN TERRITORY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

By J. Langdon Parsons. 
REMINISCENC'S OF JOHN REYNOLDS, GOLDSMITH. 
Mr. Irvine AND Diverot’s Parapox. By J. Ramsay. 
Tux Duat Poricr: A CaBinrT Councit REPORTED. 
HosritaL PROBLEMS : THE CHILDREN OF THE PooR. 
By Nestor Tirard, M.D., Lond. 
A ForTNIGHT in Frenca Cocntn CHINA AND 
Campopeia. By Lord Harris. 
CoRRESPONDENCE. 
London: W. H. Aten and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for MARCH, 1884, price 2s 6d. 
A Sanitary Laws EnrorceMeEnT Socretr. 
Our PROTECTORATE IN Eoypr. By Edward Dicey. 
Peasants’ Homes 1n Arcapy. By Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 
PiaTFORMj{WoMEN. By Miss Lonsdale. 
OPENING NaTIONAL INSTITUTIONS ON SuNDAy. By 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Dunraven. 
Tue BRUTES ON THEIR MasTER. By H. D. Traill. 
Sip INSURANCES AND Loss oF Lire at Sea. By 
Sir Thomas Brassey, M.P. 
My ScHooL-pays FROM 1830 To 1840. By the Very 
Rev. the D. an of Westminster. 
‘Tue ExiLe 1n S1peR1IA. By Prince Krapotkine. 
Tae Guost oF Retiaion. By Frederic Harrison. 
Tue House or Commons. By the Right Hon, Earl 





Grey. 
Kraan Pav, Trencu, and Co., London. 
HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
for MARCH. 
Edited by T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 





ConTENTS. 
BLASPHEMY AND BLASPHEMOUS LIBEL. By Mr. Justice 
Stephen. 
JoB AND HIS ComrorTERS.—Elihu’s Parable. By a 
Tory. 


MacuiaveEtui. By P. F. Willert. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT OF URBAN LEASEHOLDERS. By 
H. Broadhurst, M.P. 

A Pouitic1an IN Sight oF Haven. By the Hon. 
Auberon Herbert. 

GumpsEs OF THE SouDAN. By Lady Gregory. 

Sonnets oF Contrast. By H. D. Traill. 

ba a or Democracy. By Sir Lepel Griffin, 


C.8.I. 
A Wortp in Pawn. By A. J. Wilson. 
Mr. Harwarp. By T. H. 8S. Escott. 
Home AND ForEIGN Arrarrs:—l. Politics, 2. 
Finance. 


Carman and Hatt, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Orown. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 





ConTEeNTs For MARCH. 

FREDERICK DENISON Maurice. By the Rev. J. 
Llewelyn Davies. 

TERRORISM IN RUSSIA AND TERRORISM IN EUROPE. 
By Stepniak. 

Tue AMUSEMENTS OF THE PEOPLE. By Walter 
Besant. 

Tue CHURCHES AND THE IDEAL OF RELIGION. By 
Principal Fairb:irn. 

Tue Gotp TreAsuRE oF InpIA. By Professor 
Bonamy Price, 

Anout OLp anp New Novets. By Dr. Karl Hille- 
brand. 

THE BaLKAN Provinces. By H. O. Arnold-Forster. 

PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. By John Westlake, 


ConTeMPoRARY Live AND THOUGHTIN France. By 
Gabriel Monod. 
ConTEmPorary RECORDS :— 
I. New Trstament Criticism—‘‘ Werss’s Lire 
or Curist.”” By Archdeacon Farrar. 
Il. Fiction. By Julia Wedgwood. 
III. Generat LITERATURE. 
IsBIsTeR and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
MARCH, 1884. No, DCCCXXI. Price 2s 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
S Bpee Ripe across Spanis# Honpvuras,—Part 





Tae Lire or Lorp Lytron. 

Tae Bany’s GRANDMOTHER.—Part VI. 
SALMO-HuCHO FISHING IN BavaRIA. 

A VENDETTA, 

PRoposep MepicaL LEGISLATION. 

Tre EARTHLY PARADISE. 
Bourconer.—Part I. 

Lorp Wotse.er's “ Men.” 

To an ANGLING Frrenp. By J. P. M. 
THE SLAUGHTER IN THE SOUDAN. 


To THE Lorps aND ComMMoNS IN PARLIAMENT 
ASSEMBLED. 


Witu1Am Briacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 


R. CHARLES READE’S NEW 
: STORY, “LOVE AND MONEY,” will begin 
in the “SOUTH LUNDON PRESS” of SATUR- 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


ESSAYS BY GEORGE _ ELIOT, 
AND LEAVES FROM HER NOTE-BOOK. 


Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


ConTENTS :—Worldliness and Other- Worldliness, The Poet Young—German Wit, Heinrich 
Heine—Evangelical Teaching, Dr. Camming—The Influence of Rationalism, Lecky’s History 
—Natural History of German Life, Riehl—Three Months in Weimar—Address to Working 
Men, by Felix Holt—Leaves from a Note-book:—Authorship, Judgments on Authors, 
Story-telling, Historic Imagination, Value in Originality, To the Prosaic all Things 
are Prosaic, “ Dear Religious Love,’ We make our own Precedents, Birth of Tolerance, Felix 
qui non potuit, Divine Grace a Real Emanation, “A Fine Excess,” Feeling is Energy. 


*,* This Volume, which was left ready corrected for the press, contains all the 
Contributions to Periodical Literature that the Author was willing to have 
republished. It also includes some short Essays and Pages from her Note- 
book, which have not hitherto been printed. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW WORK BY CANON COOK. 


This day, 8vo, 15s. 
THE ORIGINS OF LANGUAGE AND 
RELIGION, 
CONSIDERED in FIVE ESSAYS. 
By F. C. COOK, M.A., Canon of Exeter, and Editor of “The Speaker’s Commentary.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





THE NEW RUSSIAN ACQUISITION—MERV. 





FOR THE BEST ACCOUNT OF MERV AND ITS INHABITANTS, READ 


A Story of Adventures and Captivity. 
Epitomised from ‘* The Merv Oasis.” 
By EDMOND O’DONOVAN, Special Correspondent of the Daily News. 


With a Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO, 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, 23 61 each. 


FLORENCE. VENICE. 


By AUGUSTUS J.C. HARE, Author of “ Walks in Rome,” “ Days near Rome,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 











NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ A LINCOLNSHIRE HEROINE.” 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MEADOW-SWEET ; 
or, the Wooing of Iphis. 


By EDWIN WHELPTON, Author of “A Lincolnshire Heroine.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


COLLINSON AND LOCK. 


NOTICE.—In consequence of Alterations to their Premises, Messrs. COLLINSON 
and LOCK beg to OFFER a PART of their Large STOCK of Fine 
FURNITURE, at a substantial REDUCTION in the PRICES. It com- 
prises Cabinets, Sideboards, Bureaux, Fancy Tables and Chairs, luxurious 
Easy Chairs, avd Bedroom Furniture; and each piece is perfect in Style 
and Workmanship. 

Messrs. C. and L. have also a small but choice Collection of Old Fur- 
niture, Old Marquetrie Clocks, Embroideries, Oriental Rugs, and other 





Ornamental Items. 





DAY, March lst. Office: Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Street. 





109 Fleet Street, and 3 St. Bride Street, London. 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, 5 vols., £3. 

Also a Large-parer Edition, to range with “ Dickens” and “ Thackeray,” with 
the Plates on India paper, imp. 8vo, 5 vols., £10 10s. (104 Copies printed, only a 
few now left.) 


The LIFE of SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. Together 
with the JOURNAL of a TOUR to the HEBRIDES. By James BoswE Lt, 
Esq. New Editions, with Notes and Appendices. By ALEXANDER NAPIER, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Vicar of Ho!kham, Editor of the Cambridge 
Edition of the Theological Works of Barrow. 





In this Edition the Text has been carefully Revised, with the purpose of preent- 
ing it as it was left by Boswell, and the “ Journal of th+ Tour ’’—not interpolated 
with the body of the L'fe,as was done in all Mr. Croker’s Editions—is printed 
from Boswell’s final Edition. 

New Notes have been added, in explanation of the Text; and to each volume 
have been subjoined Appendices, which deal at grater length with various ques- 
tions which have arisen in the literature of the subject. 

The Original Plates, forty-seven in number, have been carefully retouched for 
this Edition ; and an Engraving, by G. Stodart, of the Peel Portrait of Johnson in 
the National Gallery has been added. 

Vol. V., containing Johnsoniana, includes Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes; the Letters 
of Miss Hill Boothby; Tyer’s Biographical Sketch ; Cumberland’s Recollections ; 
matter from the works of Hannah More and Madame D’Arblay; and also the 
Diary of Dr. Th. Campbell, now for the first time issued in England. 


From the TIMES, February 16th. 
*‘ This handsome and imposing edi ion of a work which justly enjoys a world- 
wide fame will be welcomed by every true bibliophile. It is an edition to revel 
over for its luxuriousness, what with its superb paper, its lordly margins, its large 
and clear type, its admirable engravings, and its excellent binding...... Croker, as 
an annotator, was the butt of a good deal of sarcasm, and Mr. Napier has done 
wisely in discarding many of his notes. Those which remain are only those 
which throw real light upon the work. But such service as this is not the only 
one rendered by the present editor, nor is it the most important. He bas put to- 
gether in a most readable form, as appendices, &c., a vast mass of information 
about Johnson and hisfriends which was either not accessib‘e before, or accessible 
only to the uninitiated reader after an infinity of trouble.” 


New Edition, thoroughly Revised and greatly Enlarged. 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY of PAINTERS and 
ENGRAVERS. Edited by R. E, Graves, of the British Museum. Imp. 8vo, 
in Monthly Parts, 5s each. [Parts I. and II., ready. 


With numerous Coloure’ Plates, 1 vol. royal 8vo, 12s 6d. 


PARROTS in CAPTIVITY. By W. T. Greene, M.A,, 


M.D., F.Z.S., Author of ‘‘The Amateur’s Aviary of Foreign Birds,’ &c. 
With Notes on several Species, by the Hon. and Rev. F. G. Dotron. 


COVENTRY PATMORE'S POETICAL WORKS. 


Uniform Edition, complete in 4 vols. post 8vo, 6s each ; roxburghe, 7s. 


AMELIA, TAMERTON CHURCH TOWER, &c., with Essay 


on English Metrical Law. 


The ANGEL in the HOUSE. Fifth Edition. 
The VICTORIES of LOVE. Fourth Edition. 
The UNKNOWN EROS. I.-XLVI. 


Twonty-fifth Thousand, demy 8vo, price 3d. 
The PROGRESS of the WORKING-CLASSES in the LAST 
HALF-CENTURY. By Ropert Girren, LL.D. 

*T have read with great pleasure your masterly paper. Itis probably, in form 
and in substance, the best answer to George, and I hope it may be practicable to 
give it a wide circulation.’’—Eatract from a Letter from Mr, Gladstone. 

Crown 8vo, 9s. 
An EXPOSITION of the LORD’S SUPPER, New to the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. By a PRESBYTER OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
(Cambridge : Dre1auHTon, BELL, and Co.] 


Crown 8vo, 43 61. 
The ATONEMENT VIEWED in the LIGHT of CERTAIN 
MODERN DIFFICULTIES. An Introduction to the Study of the Doctrine 
of Propitiation. Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1883-84, By the Rev. J. J. 
Lias, M.A., Vicar of St. Edward's, Cambridge. 


[Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co.] 


Feap. 8vo, 3s. 

LAMARTINE’S Le TAILLEUR de PIERRES de SAINT- 
POINT. With Explanatory, Etymological, and Grammatical Notes by J. 
Bore.1r, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Senior French Master at Dulwich College, and 
Examiner to the Intermediate Education Board, Ireland. 


SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated by R. H. M. 


Elwes. 2 vols., 53 each. 
Vol. I.— TRACTATUS THEOLOGICO-POLITICUS — POLITICAL 


TREATISE. 
Vol. II.—IMPROVEMENT of the UNDERSTANDING — ETHICS— 
LETTERS. 


Feap. 8vo, 1s. 


GERMAN PRIMER, or Elementary German Grammar 
and Exercises for Jun‘or Forms in Public Schools and Preparatory Schools. 
By the Rev, A. C. CLapin, M.A. 


Teap. 8vo, ls. 


ITALIAN PRIMER, or Elementary Italian Grammar 


and Exercises fr Junior Forms in Public Schools and Preparatory School 





Now ready, Seccnd Edition, crown 8vo, price 6s, 


DEARFORGIL, 


The Princess of Brefney: an Historical Romance of the 
Years 1152-1172. 


By the Author of “The Last Earl of Desmond.” 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 





NEW NOVEL, 2 vols., 21s. NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


THE VALLEY OF SOREK, 


By GERTRUDE M. GEORGE. 


“Henry Westgate, the hero......is drawn with skill and power. His lapses from 
the right path; his weakness, when he allows himself to be drawn down by the 
= whom he pentose —— in a forcible and natural manner. Graham 
is also a c'ever, if unpleasing, character study...... The author possesses no i " 
siderable talent.”—Morning Post, ” _—— 

“The characters are clear] defined, the situations are strong, and the interest 
evoked by them is considerable. The women, in particular, are admirab'y drawn 
shee Miss George may be recommended to persevere in her vocation.”’—Aiheneum. 

“‘ Miss George possesses in no slight degree the power of investing her charact 
with life...... Considerable insight into human nature is shown in the subtle 
analysis of the phases through which the hero’s mind passes during his courtship 
of Hebe...... The story is well and powerfully written.’’—Globe, 

“No fault can be found with the tone or teaching of the book, if sometimes a 
little severe. In style there is much to approve.’”’—Academy. 

“The work shows much skill and power.’’—Christian World, 

‘An original—indeed, perhaps it is not too much to say, a unique story 
powerful, eloquent, and ouly too true.”’—Society. 

“‘ The story of Westgate’s infatuation for the impetuous, beantiful. and pleasure- 
loving Hebe is well told...... In fact...... Miss George can wri‘e very well,”’—Morning 
Advertiser, 

“‘ Her power in depicting the fluctuxtions of character between good and evil 
influences, ‘ betwixt Ormuzd and Ahriman’ (to follow her Orientalism) is by no 
means small...... If the author should advance as happily as she has begun, her 
name may yet be famous.”—Daily Telegraph. 








London: GEORGE REDWAY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden. 


ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION ATP 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





Subscription, One Guinea per Annum, and upwards, 
According to the Number of Volumes required. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 





Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford St. ; 
281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


THE ‘‘ MULTIPLEX” COPYING PROCESS. 


NO WASHING-OFF. NO RE-MELTING. 


Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 





Inventor £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 
Full particulars post free.—C. FELLOWS, 4 Merrida’e Street, Wolverhampton. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867, 
The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By trainiug native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young mer 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to thegrowth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 
Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOUT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 


EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 


Price 2s 6d each, 
e+e ee for BIN DIN @ 
Price 2s 6d each, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

















SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Oursipe PaGcE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
010 0; Narrow Column 

5 0} Half-Column .... 

Quarter-Page 6 | Quarter-Column 017 6 

Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements acvording to space. 

Special Contracts fur a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 








By the Rev. A. C. CLapin, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo, ls 6d. 


ACONCISE SYSTEM of PARSING. By Lionel E. Adams, 


B.A. London. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. Half- = Quarterly. 

Including postage to any Part of the United ear 

Kingdom ... axe ae mee, ave aie 

Including postage to any of the Australasian 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 110 6 
Including postage to India, China, &c. ... «wo baa 6 





This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid the ; 
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CHEAPER EDITIONS 
STANDARD WORKS. 


DEAN STANLEY’S HISTORY OF THE 
EASTERN CHURCH, 


With an Introduction on the Study of Ecclesiastical History. 
With the Author’s latest Corrections. Maps, crown 8vo, 63. 


‘DEAN STANLEY'S HISTORY OF THE 
JEWISH CHURCH. 


From Abraham to the Christian Era. 
With the Author’s latest Corrections. Portrait and Maps, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 183. 


DEAN STANLEY’S HISTORICAL 
MEMORIALS OF CANTERBURY. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 








DEAN STANLEY’S SINAI AND PALESTINE, 


in Connection with their History. 
With Coloured Maps, 8vo, 12s, 


BUNBURY’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY AMONG THE GREEKS AND 
ROMANS, 


From the Earliest Ages till the Fall of the Roman Empire. 
With 29 Maps and Index, 2 vols. 8yo, 21s. 

“Mr, Bunbury’s ‘History of Ancient Geography’ fills up what was a con- 
spicuous gap in Eng] sh contributions to ancient literature, and at the same time 
it may safely be said that they surpass any exist ng work on the subject, whether 
German, French, or English, It is fall of interest to all.”’—Times. 





DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORY OF THE JEWS, 


From the Earliest Period down to Modern Times. 
3 vo's. post 8vo, 12s. 


DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORY OF EARLY 
CHRISTIANITY, 


From the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in the 
Roman Empire. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 12:. 


DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORY OF LATIN 
CHRISTIANITY ; 


Including that of the Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. 
With Portrait, 9 vols. post. 8vo, 36s, 














-REV. W. R. W. STEPHEN’S LIFE AND 
TIMES OF ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM. 


A Sketch of the Church and the Empire in the IVth Century. 
With Portra‘t, 8vo, 7s 6d. 


GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 


From the Earliest Period to the Close of the Generation, 
coatemporary with Alexander the Great. 
With Portrait and Plans, 12 vols. post 8vo, 4s each, 


GROTE’S ARISTOTLE. 
8vo, 12s. 


This Edition contains two Essays on the Eth‘es and Politics of Aristotle, which 
= — awong the Author’s posthumous Papers, after the publication of the 
irs’ ition. 











DENNIS’S ANCIENT ETRURIA. 
ITS CITIES AND CEMETERIES. 


Incorporating all the Recent Discoveries. With 20 Plans and 230¢Tllustrations, 
and Index. 2 vols. medium 8vo, 2lr. 


“A book which has for thirty years taken its place as an archeological classic. 
No selection can well do justice to the profusion of illustrations with which Mr. 
Dennis has enriched h's work, making it more than ever the exhaustive and 
indispensatile guide for all those who would study this most interesting region of 
long buried art avd archwology.”—Saturday Review. 


PROFESSOR CURTIUS ON THE GREEK 
VERB, 


Its Structure and Development. 
Tranelated by WILKINS and ENGLAND. 
8vo, 123. 











JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 











MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 
THE CUP: ann THE FALCON. 


By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 
Poet Laureate. 
Feap. 8vo, 53. 





TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL PUBLICATION (Revised after Official Returns) 
e 


of th 
GTATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. A Statistical 


and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World. For the 

Year 1884. Edited by J. Scorr KEttre. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
et Altogether, Mr. Keltie may be congratulated on having produced a volume 
which the statesman or student of politics may consult without fear of being mis- 


led.’’—Times, 
NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


SAMOA. A Hundred Years Ago and Long 


Before, together with N« tes on the Cults and Customs of Twenty-three 
other Islands in the Pacific. By Gzorace Turner, LL.D, of the London 
a meat Society. With a Preface by E. B. Tytor, F.R.S. With Maps, 
Jrown 8vo, 93. 


[HE STUDY of THEOLOGY, INTRO- 


DUCTION to. By James Drumumonn, LL.D., Professor of Theolozy in 
Manchester New College, London. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE BIBLE WORD-BOOK: a Glossary of 


Archaic Words and Phrases in the Authorised Version of the Bib'e and 
the Book of Common Prayer. By W. ALpIS WriGurt, M.A., Fellow and 
Bur. ar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition, revised and en- 
larged, Crown 8vo, 7s 64. 


[HE PRINCIPLES of PHYSICS, a TEXT- 


BOOK of. By ALFRED DanIELL, M.A., Lecturer on Physics in the School 
of Medicine, Edinburgh. With illustrations. Medium 8vo, 21s. 


THE BURNETT LECTURES, 


ON LIGHT. First Course. ON THE 


NATURE OF LIGHT. Delivered at Aberdeen, November, 1853, by 
GxrorGE GABRIEL Stokes, M.A, F.R.S., &., Fellow of Pembroke College, 
and Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. 
Crown 8vu, 23 6d. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. An Article by J. Comyns Carr, 
with Engravirgs after important Pictures by fir Joshua Reynolds, 
appears in The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, for MARCH. 











WILLIAM MORRIS. A Poem by Mr. William Morris, 
Author of ‘“‘The Eurthly Paradise,” &., appea-s in The ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, for MARCH. — 








PRICE SIXPENCE; BY POST, EIGHTPENCE, 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 


1 a RS. HARTLEY, with her CHILD as a YOUTHFUL 
BACCHANAL.” After Sir Joshua Reynolds, (Frontispiece.) 


= |. ee in WINTER. A Poem. By WittiAmM Morris. 


3. Sk 
4, rs 


JOSHUA REYNOLDS.. By J. Comyxs Carr. With 


numerous I!lustrations. 
UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY through CORNWALL. 


(To be continued.) By the AurHOR of “ JoHN Hatirax, GENTLEMAN.’” 
With Illustrations by C. NaPrer HEemy, 


5. C(AHAKESPEARE in the MIDDLE TEMPLE. By Rev. 
ALFRED AINGER. With Illustrations by C. O. Mcrrar. 
6. thee (Conclusion.) By WALTER BESsAN7. 
e 
7. {ABLES from SOP.—The KID and the WOLF. 


Translated by ALFRED CaLprcoTT, M.A. 
RaNDOLPH CALDECOTT. 


8. HE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. Chaps. 12-13-14. 
continued.) By CHARLOTTE M. Yoner, 
ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, &c. 
Single Numbers, 6d, by post, 8d; yearly, post free, 7s 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 293, for MARCH. Price ls. 


CoNTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 


JAMES HOPE-SCOTT. By Sir Francis H. Doyle. 
NEW EDILION OF KEATS. 

A SOCIAL STUDY OF OUR OLDEST COLONY. 
A RENEGADE. Chaps. 1-2. 

HOLIDAYS FOR WORKING WOMEN. 
THE WIZARD'S SON. By Mrs. O-iphant. 
SLAVERY IN THE RED SEA. 

REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


With Illustrations by 


(To be 





Chaps. 49-51. (Conclusioa.) 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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BICKERS 


AND 


SON, 


—e 


PUBLISHERS, 


1, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


At all Libraries. 
Just out, a New Library Edition, in 5 vols. medium 
8vo, cloth extra, £3. 
WRAXALL’S HISTORICAL and 
POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS, 1722-1781. By Sir 
NaTHANIEL WILLIAM Wraxatt, Bart. With 
Corrections and Additions from the Author’s own 
MS., and Illustrative Notes by Mrs. Piozzi and Dr. 
Doran. To which are added Reminiscences of 
Royal] and Noble Personages during the last and 
resent Centuries, from the Author’s unpublishe 1 
S$. The whole Edited and Annotated by Henry 
B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. Finely Engraved Portraits. 

*,* See Temple Bar Magazine for December. 

*** Wraxall’s Memoirs’ are still full of interest, and 
‘a new edition of them deserves a cordial welcome.” — 
Times. 

“We would offer a word of advice, both to those 
who have not reid these ‘ Memoirs,’ and to those who 
have. To the former we would say, read them at 
once, and to the latte”, read them again.’”’—Spectator. 

“It is not too much 10 say that the ‘Memoirs’ 
stand in.the front rauk as records of the eighteenth 
century."—Morning Post. 

“ As to the interest. of the book there cannot be two 
opinions. Speaking from a popular point of view, the 
work is ten times as interesting as Clarendon’s 
* History of the Rebellion.’”—Truth, 

“‘These five volumes are the pleasantest of my 
compagnons de voyuye.”’—Mr. G. A. SALA, in Illustrated 
London News, 





A handsome Library Edition, limited to 500 copies. 
Vols. I. to XVIII. With W. 
SWIFT’S WORKS. With Notes and 
a Life of the Author by Sir WALTER Scott. 19 

vols. demy 8vo, cloth. 

*,* This is a careful and elegant Reprint of the 
Second (and best) Edition. Only 750 Cop'es, each 
numbered, have been printed, 250 of which were 

urchased by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, and Co., of 
Boston, for sale iu America. 

Subscribers’ Names will be received, for a short 
time on'y, at 10s 6d per volume, 

“ Swift’s name is one that can never die so Jong as 
English literature is valued. He has long ago taken 
his place among the greatest; and he is not merely 
taiked about—as some other writers that could be 
named—but actually read......A study of his writings 
is essential to the political as it is to the literary 
history of his time.’’—Times. 


An extra Il!u-trated Edition, 100 Engraved Portraits. 

EVELYN’S DIARY and CORRE- 
SPONDEN E. Edite! from the Original MSS. 
by Witt1am_ Pray, F.S.A. With a Life of the 
Author by Henry B. WHEATLEY, F.S A., and 124 
Illustrations. 4 vols. 8vo, half-roxburghe, gilt 
top, price £3 3:3, 

“The new edition of ‘Evelyn’s Diary,’ in four 
volumes, is a mode! of taste and workmanship. The 
binding is simple, but appropriate ; and the volumes 
are adorned bya number of engraved and Woodbury- 
type illustrations, most of them from rare, and a few 
—like the admirable portrait of the Princess Eliza- 
beth, Queen cf Bohemia—from unique prints. It is, 
in fact, in all respects equal to the companion edition 
of Pepy’s famous Diary, edited by the Rev. Mynors 
Bright, and published by the same firm...... a new and 
well-written Lite of the Author, from the pen of Mr. 
H. B. Wheatley, being added by way of special 
feature.” — Times. 


A New Library Edition, in 4 vols. 870, £2 2s. 

SELWYN (GEORGE) and his CON- 
TEMPORARIES. With Memoirs and Notes by 
Joun HkNeEaGE JESSE. With Portraits finely 
engraved on Steel. 

** John Heneage J.sse’s Life of George Selwyn is 
good reading at any season, and in this age, when 
anecdote and gossip are even more popular than in 
the eighteenth century, the correspondence of the 
eminent man about town may be expected still to 
please the public ta-te...... It is likely to find numerous 
readers.”’—Times. 





An Improved E\lition, in 10 vola. cloth, £4 10s. 

DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE.—The COM- 
PLETE WORKS of WILLIAM SEAKESPEARE. 
Edited by the late Rev. ‘ALExanDER Dyce. With 
finely engraved Droeshout and Stratford Por- 
traits, and Portrait of the Editor. 

“‘The publishers must be thanked for having re- 
issued this version of the plays of our great dramatist 
in, if anything, an improved form. ‘I'he notes, hither- 
to relegated to the end of the play to which they 
related, are now printed where they are called fr. 
The text, it need hardly be said, is given exactly a3 
the editor fina!ly left it, for the sufficient reason that, 
in spite of a few shortcomings, it is the best yet 
brought out.’’—Time:. 


The Revised Edition, royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 25. 
CONCORDANCE to SHAKESPEARE; 
being a Verb:l Index to all Passazes in the 
Dramatic Works of the Poct. By Mrs. Mary 
COWDEN CLARKE. 

**A most surprising monument of th: compiler’s 
labour and enthusiasm. Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s 
undertaking combines every requisite of distinct 
reference and completeness ; supplies every word and 
the context of every word from a!l the plays; and is 
incomparably the most valuable effort of the kini 





In the press. (Ready March 21st.) 
Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


the two University Boat Clubs, 
RECORD OF THE UNIVERSITY 
BOAT RACE, 
1829-1883. 
By GEORGE G. T. TREHERNE, 0.U.B.0., 
J. H. D. GOLDIE, C.U.B.C. 


Revisei and Completed up to Date. 


With Official Maps of the Putney and Henley Cuurses, 
verified by the Thames Conservancy. 





*,* N.B.—The whole of the 4to edition of this book, 
which was published last year, was rapidly disposed 
of, and large paper-copies are now very scarce. The 
work has been carefully corrected up to date, and 
contains a large amount of fresh and valuable 
information. 


“The volume is valuable not merely a3 a 
memento, but as furnishing wonderfully interesting 
statistics concerning the history of University rowing, 
and the subsequent careers of University oarsmen. 
We can gnarantee that hero worshippers will find 
these pages a mine of curious information.’’—Times, 

This exceeding!y well got up and exhaustive work 
is compiled by the Hon. Secs. of the O.U.BC., and 
the C.U.B.U., so that its absolute correctness on 
— matter of detail can be relied upon.”’—Sporting 

ife. 

“Those for whom the race has true attractions, 
either from old associations or love of rowing, or 
both, must have greeted with p’easure the appear- 
ance of the work respecting University matches, 
which has been so opportunely published. Mr. 
Treherne, an old Oxford oar, and Mr. Goldie, the 
weil-knowh Cambridge str ke, give a good deal of 
interesting information ahout crews, and an ex- 
cellent account of the races during the period named,”’ 
Saturday Review. 

“Its contents will prove to be of permanent value 
to all who take an interest in rowing. It is our 
pleasant duty to recommend th's volume very 
heartily. It deserves a place on the shelf of every 
rowing mav, and in the committee-room of every 
rowing club in the kingdom.”—St. James's Gazette. 

** Asa memento of the University race, it is the most 
complete and ample record possible. The tables, 
revords, and statist'cs are most carefully and labori- 
ously compiled.”—Land and Water. 

“We need hardly remark upon the great amount 
of labour that must have been expended upon such a 
record as this; but its value to those concerned will 
be equally great.”’— Bailey’s Magazine. 

“It is, however, in its character of a general his- 
tory, copious in detail, and of the highest authority, 
that the volume may chiefly lay claim to a permanent 
value.”’—Daily News. 

“On the eve of the boat-race, this book will have a 
peculiar attraction, as well for the love of the sport 
it chronicles, as for the variety and accuracy with 
which its records are bandled.’’—Cambridge Review. 

“The book is quite a repository of treasure for 
boating men.”—Giobe. 

*‘ It is an elaborate work.”—Atheneum, 

“There will not be many who have sharel in the 
University race, or seen one, who will not desire to 
possess the book.’’—Scotsman, 

“To those who take an interest in this great 
annual contest, a perusal of the above work cannot fail 
to be of unnsual value, not only as a reference as to 
the doings of past crews, but also productive of those 
happy reminiscences of youthfal pastimes that so 
frequently make the old young again. The work ha; 
been prepared with tue greatest care.”—Bell’s Life. 





Now ready, demy 4to, cloth, 10s 6d. 
COWDRAY: 

THE HISTORY OF A GREjiT ENGLISH HOUSE. 

By Mrs. CHARLES ROUNDELL. 


With Illustrations from Drawings in the British 
Museum and from Sketches by the late Anthuny 
Salvin, Esq., F.S.A. 


*,* N.B.—The profit on this publication will be 
given to Queen Charlotte’s Home, 

In the press. (Ready early in April.) 
2 vols. demy 8yvo, cloth, 21s (Seventh Edition). 
HER MAJESTYS TOWER. 
By WILLIAM HEPWORTH DIXON. 


*,* An Plustrated Edition, in 2 vols. royal 8vo, 
with upwards of 50 Portraits, will also be published, 


In the priss, nearly readv, 2 vols. medium 8yo, 
cloth, 2!s. (Only 250 copies printed.) 

THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF 

RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 





that has ever been given to the world.”—Joun 
Forster, in the Londen Examiner, June, 1844. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


With a LIFE by Dr. J. P. Browne, and SELEC. 


Published by Special Authority of the Presidents of 


THE BEST 


LIBRARY EDITIONS of 
STANDARD AUTHORS, 


Elegantly printed. Demy 8vo, cloth. 


(* N.B.—Those Books marked with an asterisk 
are not subject to discount.] 


ARNOLD'S HISTORY of ROME and 


the LATER ROMAN COM 
Stes a MON WEALTH. 


D’ARBLAY’S DIARY and LETTERS, 


Numerous Portraits, 4 vols., 363, 


* GOLDSMITH’S LIFE and TIMES, 
By rage oe Profusely Itlustrated, 2 vols, 
3 6d, net. 


GRAMMONT’S 


ANTHONY HAMILTON. 


MEMOIRS. By 


[New Edition in the press, 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of SAMUEL 
Jounson. A Reprint of the Ist 4to Edition, 
Edited by Percy kitz@EraLp, M.A. 3 vols. 


(In the press, 


* MAXWELL’S LIFE of WELLING. 


TON. Numerous Engravings, 3 vols., 15s, net. 


* MONTAGU’S (Lad Mary Wortley) 
LETTERS and WORKS. Edited by Lord 
WHARNCLIFFE. 2 vols., 12:, net. 


ROSCOE'S LIFE of LORENZO de 


EDIcI. 7s 6d. 


* ROSCOE’S LEO the TENTH. 2 


vols., 10s 6d, net. 


SAINT SIMON’S MEMOIRS. 3 vols., 


WALPOLE’S (Horace) ENTIRE 

CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by Peter 
> ren Numerous fine Portraits, 9 vols., 
“4 13. 


* WALPOLE’S (Horace) ANEC- 
DOTES of PAINTING. Notes by Rata 
— 150 Portraits and Plates, 3 vols., 183, 
net, 


* BEN JONSON’S COMPLETE ° 
ie i ca Edited by W. Girrorp. 9 vols., 


* PERCY’S RELIQUES of ANCIENT 
ENGLISH POETRY. With Introductions, 
Notes, and Prefac’s, by H. B. WuHEaTLey, F.S.A. 
3 vols., 21s, net. The best Edition published. 


* SPENSER’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
With Life, Notes, and Glossary. By J. Payne 
Couuier. 5 vols., 423, net. 


* MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
a by the Rev. Joun MitForp, 2 vols., 


SHAKSPEARE’S WORKS. Edited 


by Cuartes and Mary Cowpen Oxark. With 
copious Glossary, 4 vols., £1 11s 6d, 


SHERIDAN’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


2 vols., 21s, 


SMOLLETT’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
With Memoir. By Dr. Browne. 8 vols. half- 
roxburghe, £4 4s, 


* STERNE’S (Laurence) WORKS. 
Edited by Dr. Browne. 4 vols, half-roxburghe, 


22 23, net. 


*,* Only six copies-remain. 


* PORTER'S (Major Whitworth) 





TIONS from the LIFE by THomas Moore. 
Printed on fine paper. 


HISTORY of the KNIGHTS of MALTA, 2 vols., 
183, net. 


ALL NEW BOOKS SUPPLIED AT THE LOWEST PRICES FOR CASH. 





BICKERS and SON, 1 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 
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~ STANDARD SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 











WORKS by JOHN TYNDALL, D.C.L,, LL.D., F-R.S,, &e., Professor 


of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 


HEAT a MODE of MOTION. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


SOUND. Fourth Edition, including Recent Researches ; with 204 Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo, 10s 6d. 


LECTURES on LIGHT, delivered in America in 1872 and 1873. Third Edition ; with 


Portrait, Plate, and Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 7s Gd. 


ESSAYS on the FLOATING MATTER of the AIR, in Relation to Putrefaction and 


Infection. Second Edition, with 24 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 16s. 
LIGHT ; Notes of a Course of Nine Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution, 1869. 


Crown 8vo, 1s, sewed ; or 1s 6d, cloth. 


LESSONS in ELECTRICITY, at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 1875-6. With 


58 Woodcuts and Diagrams. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


ELECTRICAL PHENOMENA and THEORIES ; Notes of a Course of Seven Lectures, 


delivered at the Royal Institution in 1870. Crown 8vo, 1s, sewed; or 1s 6d, cloth. 





GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experi- 


mental and Applied, for the use of Colleges and Schools. Translated and Edited by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., F.C.S., Professor of Experi- 
mental Science, Staff College, Sandhurst. Eleventh Edition, revised and enlarged; with 5 Coloured Plates and 898 Woodcuts. Large 
crown 8vo, lis. 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for GENERAL READERS 


and YOUNG PERSONS. Translated and Edited by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., F.C.S., Professor of Experimental Science, Staff College, 
Sandhurst. Fifth Edition; with 2 Coloured Plates and 495 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


PRINCIPLES of MECHANICS. By T. M. Gooprvs, M.A., 


Professor of Mechanics at the Normal School of Science and the Royal School of Mines. New Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged ; with 
263 Diagrams and Figures engraved on Wood. Crown 8vo, 6s, cloth. 


The ELEMENTS of MECHANISM. By T. M. Gooprvs, M.A., 


New Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged; with 342 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and Practical. By 


WILLIAM ALLEN MILLER, M.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late Professor of Chemistry in King’s College, London. Part I.—Chemical 
Physics. Sixth Edition, Revised by HERBERT McLEOD, F.C.S. With 274 Woodcuts, 8vo, 16s. 


MILLER’S ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY. Parr Il.—Jnorganic Chemistry. Sixth Edition, 
Revised throughout, with Additions, by C. E. GROVES, Fellow of the Chemical Societies of London, Paris, and Berlin. With 376 
Woodcuts, 8vo, 24s. 


MILLER’S ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY. Parr IIl.—Organic Chemistry, or the Chemistry 
: Carbon Compounds. Fifth Edition, Revised and in great part Rewritten, by H. E. ARMSTRONG, F.R.S., and C. E. GROVES, 
.C.S. 8vo, 31s 6d. 


DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the ALLIED BRANCHES 


of OTHER SCIENCES. By HENRY WATTS, F.R.S., F.C.S., assisted by Eminent Scientific and Practical Chemists. With a Third 
Supplement, completing the Record of Chemical Discovery to the End of the Year 1878, including the more Important Discoveries made 
in 1879 and 1880. 9 vols. 8vo, price £15 2s 6d. 


“The greatest work which England bas yet produced on chemistry—one of the “The English language is not rich in lexicons of science; we would point to 
greatest, indeed, which she has produced upon any scientific subject—is finished | this work as a model upon which others might be framed. It certa‘nly exhausts 
at last, and we are able to cungratulate Mr. Watts most sincerely upon its com- | the subject up to the date of publication, and therefore forms as it were the 
pletion.”—CuEemicaL News. balanced ledger of the chemist,””—ATHENzZUM. 


LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS; Familiar Essays on 


Scientific Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &c. By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, B.A., Cantab. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 7s 6d each. 


OTHER WORLDS than OURS; the Plurality of Worlds studied 


under the Light of Recent Scientific Researches. By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, B.A.,Cantab. With 14 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s 6d- 


CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELESCOPES. By the 


Rey. T. W. WEBB, M.A. Fourth Edition, adapted to the Present State of Sidereal Science ; Map, Plate, Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 93. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 


& COS PUBLICATIONS, 





Demy 8v0, cloth, 21s. 


A CATHOLIC DICTIONARY. Containing some Account 

of the Doctrine, Discipline, Rites, Ceremonies, Councils, and Religious Orders 

of the Catholic Church. By Wrti1am E. Appis and Tuomas ARNOLD, M.A. 

* are doubtless many readers who, though they are not Roman Catholics 

‘themselves, will appreciate a work which giv.s them information about the 

“Roman Catholic Church with accuracy and in a couvenient form. It is needless 

“to insist such a book should be welcome to members of the communion. 

Messrs. and Arnold may therefore feel assured that they have supplied a 
want in compiling the * Catholic Dictionary.’”’—Saturday Review, 


Now ready, Part I., with 4 Plates, folio, 5s, coloured; 3s, plain. 


ZARLY CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM. A Series of Com- 
positions from Fresco Paintings, Glasses, and Sculptured Sarcophagi. Selected, 
Arranged, and Described by the late WILLIAM PALMER, M.A. Edited, with 
Notes, by the Rev. Canon J. Spenser Nortucore, D.D., and Rev, Canon 
W. BR. Browntow, M.A 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR’S COMMENTARY on I. 

CORINTHIANS. With Homilies by Rev. David Thomas, D.D., Rev. Donald 

r, D.D., Rev. Professor J. R. Thomson, M.A., Key. Ex-Chancellor Lips- 

comb, LL.D., Rev. R. Tuck, B.A., Rey. E. Hurndall, M.A., Rev. J. Waite, 
B.A., Rev. H. Bremner, B.D. Price 15a, [The Pulpit Commentary. 


The BISHOP of BATH and WELLS’ COMMENTARY on 
the ACTS of APOSTLES. With Homilies by Rev. Professor P. C. Barker, 
M.A., Rev. Professor E. Johnson, M.A., Rev. Professor R. A. Redford, M.A., 
Rev. R. Tuck, B.A., Rey. W. Olarkson, B.A. 2 vols., price 21s. 

[The Pulpit Commentary. 


Demy 8v0, cloth, 103 61. 
The LORD’S DAY; or Christian Sunday. Its Unity, 


History, Philosophy, and Perpetual Obligation. Sermons by the Rer. Morris 
Fouuer, M.A., Vicar of St. Paul’s, East Moulsey. 
** We think that few readers will go far into his work without being struck by 
the depth and thoroughness of his management of the controversy, and without 
a large measure of conviction of the justice of his view.”’—Literar, Churchman. 


Second Edition, enlarged. 


FASTI APOSTOLICI. A Chronology of the Years 
between the Ascension of our Lord and the Martyrdom of SS. Peter and 
Paul. By W. H. Anperpon, Author of ‘‘ Evenings with the Saints,” &c, 
Square 8yvo, cloth, price 53, 


Second Edition, revised, crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


The CREED of SCIENCE, Religious, Moral], and Social. 
By Wit114mM GranaM, M.A. 
* An able, thoughtful, and, in literary aspects, a wholly admirable volume.”— 
British Quarterly iew. 
*‘ An opportune and ably written work, which will assuredly be a help to many 
who are Proving their way amongst the ruins of effete systems to some new 
ground of assurance and contentment.’’—Westminster Review. 


Demy 8vo, c!oth, 12s. 


MENTAL EVOLUTION in ANIMALS.  ByG. J. Romanes, 
F.R.S., Author of ‘‘ Animal Intelligence,” &. With a Pusthumous Essay on 
Instinct, by CoarLes Darwin, F.R.S. 

“* Mr. Romanes’ book is one that will need no recommendation to all psychologists 
of the new school ; and it is to be hoped that its Incid style and literary excellence 
of execution will induce many of the old school also to take it into their favour- 
able consideration.’’—Academy. 


Mr. HENRY GEORGE’S NEW WORK. 
Eleventh Thousand. 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By Henry George, Author of 
“ Progress and Poverty.’’ Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 
*,* Also a Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, paper covers, 1s. 

“ A new work by the author of ‘ Progress and Poverty’ is certain to secure a 
very large number of readers......Mr. George is beyond all question a writer of 
very remarkable power. His style is lucid, vigorous, eloquent, incisive...... No one 
can deny his fertility of literary resource, his extensive command of homely and 
apt illustration, his fervent social sympathies, his powers of vigorous inve-tive, 
his capacity for indignant denunciation.”’—Times. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


PROFIT SHARING BETWEEN CAPITAL and LABOUR. 
By Sepiry Tartor, M.A. To which is added a Memorandum on the Indus- 
trial Partnership at the Whitwood Coliieries, by Archibald and Henry Briggs, 
with Remarks by Sedley Taylor. 


Demy 8vo0, 61. 


The NATIONALISATION of the LAND. By Samuel 
Smuirx, M.P. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


The GOLD TREASURE of INDIA: an Inquiry into its 
Amount, the Causes of its Accumulation, and the Proper Means of Using it 
as Money. By CLarmont DaniELL, B.C.S. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 73 6d. 
LINCOLNSHIRE and the DANES. By the Rev. G. 8. 
STREATFEILD, 

“In a delightful and chatty volume on the Danish memories of that land of 
welds and marshes, Mr. Streatfeild bas thrown together such a mass of facts and 
inferences about the Scandinavian occupation of the east coast, as has never 
hitherto been laid before us,”’—PallyMall Gazette. 

NEW AMERICAN POEMS. 


IDYLS and LYRICS of the OHIO VALLEY. By John 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. “ 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS and ADDRESSES. ‘By Lord 
O’Haaan, K.P, 
Crown 8vo0, cloth, price 6s. 


STUDIES in LOW GERMAN and HIGH GERMAN 


LITERATURE. By M. W. MacCutium. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


A STUDY of the PROLOGUE and EPILOGUE 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. From Shakespeare to Dryden. By G, 8. B, 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with numerous Tables and Fac-similes, cloth, 36s, 


The ALPHABET: an Account of the Origin and 
Development of Letters. By Isaac Tartor, MA, LLD. 
* Destined to rank as a standard work.” —Athenzum, 
A really great work.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
** Deserves to be wilely studied.”—St. James's Gazette. 
** Brought up to the present level of knowledge.” —Academy. 
© Deserves the highest praise.’ —Notes and Queries. 
“ Thoroughly clear and readable.”—Saturday Review. 
“A mine of new and interesting facts.”— Westminster Review. 
“An admirable work.”—Science, 


Vols, I. to IV. now ready. 
To be completed in 5 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, each 53, 


ENGLISH VERSE. Edited by W. J. Linton and R, 
StTopparp. 
I, CHAUCER to BURNS. 
Il, TRANSLATIONS. 
III. LYRICS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
IV. DRAMATIC SCENES and CHARAOLERS. 
V. BALLADS and ROMANCES, 


Third Edition, 18mo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 6s. 
OLD WORLD IDYLLS, and other Poems. By Austin 


Dosson, Author of ‘‘ Vignettes in Rhyme,” &c. 

‘* All the admirers of this accomplished and fertile verse-writer will be glad to 
possess these delicate and artistic fancies in so pleisant and convenient a form. 
Mr. Dobson is the most delightful poet of our time.”—Guardian, 

“There are not many whose verse can be read with such un ailing pleasure by 
anyone who has an ear for pleasant and melodious lines, and an eye for pictures 
so lightly and gracefully touched in as the figures on a Watteau fan or a en 
saucer.’’—St. James’s Gazette, 


Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 63; vellum, 7s 64. 


The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. Edited by Austin Dobson. 
(The Parchment Library. 
“It would be impossible to dream of any improvement on this edition....:.The 
type is small, but peculiarly clear ; there is acharming frontispiece by Mr. Calde. 
cott, and agracefal preface by Mr. Austin Dobson, who supplies also some reall 
‘illustrative’ notes, full of quaint bits of information and acnte criticisms, which 
add much to the reader’s entertainment.’”’—Pall Mull Gazelle, 


Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s; vellum, 7s 6d, 


The BOOK of PSALMS. Translated by the Rev. T. K, 
Cueyne, M.A. [The Parchment Library. 
With Portrait, large crown 8yo, cloth, 73 6d. 
JAMES SKINNER: a Memoir. By the Author of 
“Charles Lowder.”” With a Preface by the Rev. Canon Carter. 
“The story of ‘James Skinner’ will be read with great interest by thousands 
of people, more or less in sympathy with his views.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘* We recommend our readers to purchase this interesting ‘ Memoir.’..,... There 
is much to be learnt from it, especially on the spiritual and devotional side of life, 


which is too apt to be submerged by outward demands upon time and attention.” 
—Literary Churchman, 


Demy 8vo, with Etched Portrait aud Fac-similes of Pencil Sketches, 14s, 
LIFE of Sir DAVID WEDDERBURN, Bart., M.P. Com- 
piled from his Journals and Writings by his Sister, Mrs. E. H. Percrvat. 


“*No one is likely to read the book without feeling happier in the acquaintance 
of one of the kindest and most just, one of the most amiable and accomplished of 


men.”—Daily News, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 23 61. 


SOCRATES and the ATHENIANS: an Apology. By 
HEnryY BLEcKLY, 
Small crown 8yo, cloth, 33 6d. 
CHARLOTTE CORDAY, and other Poems. By Emma 
Marie CAILLaRD. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
CYRIL and LIONEL, and other Poems. A Volume of 


Sentimental Studies. By Mark ANDRE RaFFALOVICH. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 
SOPHIA; or, the Viceroy of Valencia. A Comedy, in Five 
Acts, founded on a Story in Scarron. By ALFRED BRasHER. 
Mr. GILBART-SMITH’'S NEW POEM. 
The LOVES of VANDYCK: a Tale of Genoa. By J. W. 


GILBaRT-SmITH. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2: 64. 
“ Verses full of melody and bright fancy. His thoughts, often very beautiful, © 
are clothed in exquisite rhyme...... It will make its mark. It is 80 musical as to 





James Piatt, Author of “ Western Windows,” “‘ Poemsof House and Home,” 
&c. Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. - 


be assured of a cordial reception from a numerons public, who will look forward 
with pleasure to a future verse story from the same yifted writer.”"—Morning Post. 
“There is always eae and freedom in this writer’s rhyme.”’—Academy. 





Medium 8vo, cloth, 12:. 


GLOSSARY of TERMS and PHRASES. Edited by Rev. H. Percy Smith, 


M.A., assisted by the Rev. Sir Gzoraz W. Cox, Bart., M.A., the Rev. Professor TwispFN, M.A.,C. A. M. 


P. MILNER, and others. 


NELL, M.A., Qulonel W. Paterson, the Rev. C. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says :—‘ There are on every page a great number of words which it is no shame for the best educated not to know, because they 
‘belong to technical, not literary, language. We believe, iu short, that almost everything which caa be reasonably expected to be found in a dictionary will be 


found here. 


The SPECTATOR says :—“' The utility of the book is manifest ; that it is done by competent hands we do not doubt. The reputation of the writers is sufficient 
guarantee, and all our examination of the items has tended to confirm the belief. The scholarship in particular, so generally deficient in books of this kind, is exact.’’ 
The ACADEMY says :—‘‘ An immense deal of trouble has been bestowed on its preparation, both in collecting information and in condensing it for use. In one 


sense it may almost be called an original work, and not a mere compilation.” 
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